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So we want someone with the love of truth 
that distinguishes the scientist, with the 
vision of a crusader, and with the art to 
bridge the chasm between these and the 
plain folks of the world. Our kind of pub- 
licity requires on one hand conservatism and 
reverence for truth, on the other, a large, 
generous, and buoyant humanity. If we 
have not science we shall, albeit unwittingly, 
tell lies and raise false hopes. We shall 
make mistakes that hurt souls, do hasty and 
ill-considered things, and come to let the 
means outweigh the end. But if we are 
unwilling to treat humans as human, not 
statistical items, we shall not get our truth 
heard. 
Leon WHIPPLE 
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The Purpose and Program of a Family 
Case Work Agency 


Linton B. Swift 


At the request of the Family Welfare 
Association of America Membership Com- 
mittee, Mr. Swift has prepared this tnter- 
pretation as Part I of the Association’s 
“Interpretation of Membership Require- 
ments,” and has carefully revised it on the 
basis of comments from the Membership 
Committee and others in the field. It ts 
greatly condensed from material he has de- 
veloped during the past five or six years in 
discussion groups throughout the country, 
and in this abbreviated form it necessarily 
omits much that is essential to a full treat- 
ment of the subject. It ts published here 
because of its possible usefulness in local dis- 
cussions of social case work program, re- 
gardless of Association membership. 


INCE the general purpose and all the 

activities of the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America are based upon the needs of 
the field itself, it may be desirable to preface 
any consideration of Association member- 
ship with a brief discussion of the basic pur- 
pose and functions of a local family case 
work agency. We shall therefore begin 
with a brief description, which should be 
taken only as a description and not as an 
attempt at final definition; in the discussion 
which follows it should also be understood 
that limitations of space prevent detailed 
treatment of all the activities of the local 
agency. With these limitations in mind, we 
may say that: 


The general purpose of a family welfare 
agency is to assist families and individuals 
in developing both the capacity and the 
opportunity to lead personally satisiying 
and socially useful lives. This general 
purpose involves two primary functions, 
to which other activities are incidental : 

(1) Individualized assistance in de- 


veloping and making use of personal ca- 
pacities, through social case work treat- 
ment of strengths and handicaps which lie 
in the personality or the immediate en- 
vironment of the individual, and which 
are either actually or potentially within 
his own control or susceptible of special 
adjustment to meet impaired capacities. 

(2) Community activities leading toward 
the correction of community conditions 
which lie outside the control of the indi- 
vidual but which block his capacity to lead 
a satisfying and socially useful life. 

Among the responsibilities of the family 
agency which are incidental to these two 
primary functions are (a) study of the 
effects of community conditions upon 
family life, studies of case work treat- 
ment; (b) interpretation of community 
conditions as well as of the agency’s 
work; (c) the recruiting and training of 
adequate personnel for its program; and 
(d) the development of channels for par- 
ticipation on the part of social-minded lay- 
men in the community. 


This brief description obviously suggests 
many questions which cannot be elaborated 
here. It also implies a responsibility, on 
the part of the family welfare movement as a, 
whole, for building up an adequate body of 
knowledge concerning the factors which de- 
termine personal capacities and environ- 
mental opportunities, and for the develop- 
ment of increasing skills in applying such 
knowledge to the treatment of problems of 
family and personal relationships. 

But no amount of knowledge and skill and 
intellectual understanding can have genuine 
value unless infused with an inner motiva- 
tion or “dynamic” which gives them life 
and meaning. The dynamic of a family case 
worker (and therefore of a family welfare 
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agency) is perhaps a composite of several 
things. It may be described as a deep feel- 
ing for individual human beings and their 
troubles; a faith in the actual or potential 
values of social case work in strengthening 
or releasing individual capacities, with a 
humble recognition of current limitations in 
social case work equipment; and a deter- 
mination to stimulate community under- 
standing of conditions which block the case 
work as well as the client. 


The Range of Social Case Work 


Social case work may be described as the 
art of assisting the individual in developing 
and making use of his personal capacity to 
deal with problems which he faces in his 
social environment. Such an art must in- 
creasingly be based upon a broader science 
of individual human relationships. Social 
case work is concerned both with the 
capacity of the individual and the personal 
environment in which he lives; it is there- 
fore a synthesis of, or at least is colored by, 
two somewhat different approaches to the 
meeting of human needs—the primarily 
social and the primarily individualistic ap- 
proaches. Since it operates through the re- 
lease and development of the capacity of the 
individual to master or make constructive 
use of the circumstances which influence his 
life, social case work treatment can directly 
affect only those factors within the individ- 
ual and his environment which are at least 
potentially within his control, or which can 
be modified to fit his particular needs where 
his personal capacity is impaired. 

The methods and the range of emphases 
in social case work are largely determined 
by the range of individual human needs 
susceptible of social case work treatment. 
This range of needs may be said to lie be- 
tween the two extremes of those which on 
the one hand are rooted in society itself and 
can ultimately be met only by social action, 
and those which on, the other hand are 
rooted deeply within the personality and un- 
conscious emotional “drives” of the indi- 
vidual, which frequently should be treated 
only by the psychiatrist. 

Between these extremes and colored by 
but not including them, we have a range of 
individual needs susceptible in varying de- 
gree to social case work treatment. A syn- 
thesis of social and individual implications is 


‘ 


expressed in the term “ social case work” 
itself: the word “ social” obviously qualifies 
the term “case work,” which is borrowed 
from other fields and alone merely means 
“ working with cases,” or the individualized 
case method. The lawyer and the doctor 
and the nurse all “ work with cases,” using 
individualized treatment for their specific 
purposes; the social “case worker” treats 
the individual in his relation to his whole 
personal-social setting. 

The personal-social problems with which 
social case work concerns itself thus range 
through (1) an emphasis upon socio-eco- 
nomic needs, where social case work itself 
can deal only with individual aspects, 
leaving the broader social problem to be 
met through social action; (2) emphasis 
upon problems of the individual’s more 
immediate, personal environment, requir- 
ing the synthesis of a variety of com- 
munity services and opportunities in rela- 
tion to the particular needs of each client; 
(3) emphasis upon those emotional needs 
and attitudes which may be susceptible of 
social case work treatment chiefly on a 
rational or conscious level; and (4) the 
more fundamental emotional needs rooted in 
deep, unconscious conflicts, which are on 
the dividing line between social case work 
and psychiatry and are treated directly by 
social case workers only very cautiously or 
not at all. 

The range of social case work treatment 
thus lies between, but does not itself include, 
social action and psychiatry at opposite ends 
of the scale. The major areas of need and 
of emphasis in treatment indicated above 
are of course not mutually exclusive; prob- 
lems of all four types may exist in almost 
any personal situation, but we frequently 
find that attention to the key need in one 
area may directly affect the others. 

At the same time it should be clear that 
varying emphases in need and in treatment 
bring varying demands upon social case 
work equipment. The material with which 
we are dealing is human life; our-mistakes 
as well as our successes may have incal- 
culable effects. Certainly no agency—and 
no case worker—should venture into a new 
emphasis in treatment unless equipped with 
the necessary special knowledge and skills. 
The Family Welfare Association of America 
recognizes that an agency’s ability to cover 
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the whole range of social case work treat- 
ment is governed by many factors, such as 
financial resources, community understand- 
ing and support, the quality of other agency 
programs, and so on. The natural tempta- 
tion to cover the whole range of treatment, 
regardless of equipment, may be lessened if 
we recognize that different agencies may 
focus upon different emphases in need and 
in treatment, and that one emphasis has just 
as much dignity and status as another if it 
meets genuine needs. 

Whatever the emphases of the agency or 
the case worker, however, there should be 
at least as broad a basic understanding as 
possible of the whole range of needs the 
client may reveal. For, just as human needs 
are not mutually exclusive, so it is with the 
knowledge required in treating them. To 
the extent to which social case work deals 
with individual attitudes which express 
inner emotional needs, its distinctive contri- 
bution should come from a knowledge not 
only of those needs but also of factors in the 
client’s immediate environment and of the 
impact upon him of socio-economic problems 
beyond his personal control. Similarly, in 
dealing with socio-economic needs (such as 
relief arising from unemployment), the 
social case worker must at least be aware of 
environmental needs and emotional reac- 
tions. And throughout the range of social 
case work much the same tools of treatment 
are used, in varying degrees and with dif- 
ferences in emphasis, in knowledge, in skills, 
and in the personal relationship established 
with the client. 

The equipment of a social case work 
agency thus ultimately requires ‘staff per- 
sonnel prepared through professional educa- 
tion and experience to understand and deal 
with needs throughout this range, although 
as has been indicated different agencies may 
place their major focus upon different em- 
phases, for instance, that of the public relief 
agency upon economic need. It is also 
recognized that any one social case worker, 
however broad his basic knowledge, may 
because of personal inclination or for other 
reasons develop greater skills in one area 
than in another. 


Community Activities 
The second major function of the family 
welfare agency is corollary to the first (case 
work treatment), and is an essential part 
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of the agency’s program. Just as social case 
work treatment can directly affect only those 
factors which are at least potentially within 
the control of the case worker or the client, 
so community conditions outside such con- 
trol which block both the client and the case 
worker can be dealt with only through com- 
munity education and action. 

For a family agency to confine itself to 
individual treatment, ignoring the conditions 
which may either make such treatment nec- 
essary or render it ineffective, would be as 
short-sighted as it would be for medicine to 
confine itself to treating cases of epidemic 
typhoid, without seeking the sources of in- 
fection, educating the public upon them, and 
stimulating remedial measures. 

For these reasons family welfare agencies, 
public or private, should recognize com- 
munity activities as a definite and planned 
part of their program. These activities vary 
according to community needs; they may be 
directed toward better housing, sanitation, 
improved facilities for health, education, and 
recreation, stimulation or support of public 
welfare programs, and so on. They may 
take the form of research into the problems 
of the families the agency serves, followed 
by public interpretation of the needs re- 
vealed; of direct action by the agency’s 
board or a committee; of joint action with 
other agencies, or through a council of social 
agencies; or of placing factual material in 
the hands of other appropriate groups for 
their use. Certainly no one agency should 
assume that it is the only or even the most 
effective instrument for a particular activity ; 
the total community program and the func- 
tions of other agencies should always be 
considered. 

However varied or changing such a pro- 
gram may be, it is essential in carrying out 
one of the two major functions of a family 
welfare agency. Beyond this, the family 
welfare agency also renders a community 
service through the case work program 
itself, in the interpretation of case work and 
the needs it reveals, through consultation 
with other agencies and individuals on cases 
carried by them or referred, and through the 
stimulation of news services. 


Distinguishing Characteristics of the 
Family Case Work Agency 


Most if not all of what has been said here 
about agency function and the range of 
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needs and treatment in social case work 
would apply to any form of social case work 
and any social case work agency. For the 
purpose of determining eligibility for mem- 
bership in the Family Welfare Association 
of America, it is necessary that there be at 
least an approximate definition or descrip- 
tion of a family case work agency as distin- 
guished from other case work agencies. 

The Public Agency: The basic character- 
istics which distinguish a public from a pri- 
vate agency in this field have been analyzed 
by the writer elsewhere’? and need not be 
discussed here. Accepting, however, the 
definition there given of a public or govern- 
mental agency as one which is “ established 
under specific authority of law, administered 
by legally constituted public officials, and 
financed by governmental funds,” what type 
of public agency is considered eligible for 
membership in this Association ? 

The governmental agency in this field is 
usually known as a local public relief or 
“ general public assistance” agency. It gen- 
erally devotes its attention to families and 
individuals in need of relief, however broad 
its case work services to such families may 
be. It does not confine its attention to any 
one type or “ category ” of individuals, such 
as the blind, the aged, children, transients, 
and so on. It may and usually does, how- 
ever, serve all these types of persons either 
through its general public assistance pro- 
gram or through the centralization in the 
one agency of administration of several 
types of categorical relief along with its 
general relief. 

As an instrument through which govern- 
ment discharges certain recognized obliga- 
tions of society as a whole, the public agency 
necessarily focuses its attention primarily 
upon meeting basic relief needs. But, as 
already indicated, this requires not only 
skilful treatment but also at least an aware- 
ness of a wide range of personal and en- 
vironmental problems. Although the pres- 
sure of mass needs may for the near future 
affect the ability of most public agencies to 
cover the whole range of emphases in actual 
social case work treatment, skilled and sym- 
pathetic relief administration requires the 
same basic standards as in a private agency. 

*See New Alignments between Public and Pri- 


vate Agencies, Chapter II, pp. 9 to 16. Family 
Welfare Association of America, 1934. 


The Private Agency: Accepting the de- 
scription of a private agency as one which ‘s 
“created voluntarily by a group of private 
citizens, administered under the control of 
such a group, and financed by voluntary 
private contributions,” our primary purpose 
here is to define the type of private social 
case work agency eligible for membership in 
the Family Welfare Association of America. 

As with nearly all other social agencies, 
the private family agency continues pri- 
marily to serve economically disadvantaged 
families, but where public agencies have 
taken over the basic community relief re- 
sponsibility, most private family agencies 
have gradually been extending their case 
work services to a wider group of low in- 
come families, who cannot pay for these 
services but may need little or no relief. 
The private agency, therefore, continues to 
require adequate relief resources in its bud- 
get but, since it generally accepts cases on 
the basis of the need and desire for case 
work services whether or not there is a need 
for direct relief, the administration of relief 
should not be considered a major function 
in itself. 

Although family social work has taken a 
prominent part in developing skills in the 
use of relief, this will not necessarily con- 
tinue to be the distinguishing feature of the 
private family welfare agency. The respon- 
sibility for meeting basic relief needs is 
vested in the public agency, and there are 
several other types of private social case 
work agencies dealing with special aspects 
of economic need. Adequate equipment for 
their tasks should include both the social 
case work skills and the resources required 
for the specific types of relief essential to 
their particular purposes. This does not 
mean that all agencies dealing with so-called 
economically dependent families should ad- 
minister general relief; it presupposes the 
existence of genuine social case work equip- 
ment for the administration only of the type 
of relief incidental to a particular ease work 
program. The family agency is becoming 
less and less the “ relief pocket-book” or 
even the relief specialist of the community. 

In its emphasis upon family relationships 
and the needs of the family as a group, we 
may see a greater distinction between the 
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private family agency and other social case 
work agencies. Family social work has 
pioneered in the development of “ family 
counseling” services. But this is a differ- 
ence in emphasis rather than a complete dis- 
tinction. Nearly all social case work agen- 
cies deal with family relationships, though 
frequently only from the point of view of a 
particular type of individual—the child, the 
unmarried mother, the aged person, and 
so on. 

The greatest present distinction between a 
family agency and other case work agencies, 
arrived at solely for the purpose of deter- 
mining eligibility for Association member- 
ship, may be said to lie in the focus of the 
family agency rather than in its methods. 
For this purpose we consider a family case 
work agency to be one which accepts for 
treatment the needs of a family group or 
any of its members, without restriction as to 
age or type of individual, and with a special 
emphasis upon the knowledge, understand- 
ing, and treatment of family relationships. 
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Such an agency is thus not organized for or 
confined to one “ specialization” in social 
case work, although it may offer special 
skills through the several members of its 
staff, in dealing with marital difficulties, 
parent-child relationships, the needs of chil- 
dren, the aged, and so on. In a rounded 
family welfare program, social case workers 
with such special skills may either carry a 
selected case load, or serve the rest of the 
staff in a consultant capacity, or both. 

The private family agency thus offers a 
social case work program focused primarily 
on family relationships, and (with vari- 
ations according to community situations 
and other factors) including such special 
case work services as may be appropriate 
for different members of the family group. 
It is evident that under this definition an 
agency confining its attention to only one 
category of individuals, such as the aged, or 
children, or adults, would not offer the 
rounded family welfare program essential at 
present for membership in the Association. 


Relief Trends and Family Life 
Elizabeth Morrison 


At the last of a series of “Know-Your- 
City” meetings of the League of Women 
Voters in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
two speakers—Anne E. Geddes of the Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board, and Elizabeth Morrison, 
Executive Secretary of the Family Welfare 
Society of Cambridge—presented the local 
relief picture from two angles: On the sta- 
tistical side, Miss Geddes pointed out that 
thirteen million dollars had been spent for 
relief in Cambridge from 1929 to 1937 (only 
5 per cent by private agencies); that ex- 
penditures for relief per inhabitant had in- 
creased from $3.53 in 1929 to $21.76 in 
1937 (less, however, than in some other 
Massachusetts cities for which she gave 
comparative figures) ; and that “the peak in 
expenditures appears not yet to have been 
reached. It is clear that large-scale relief 
spending will continue and that long-range 
planning is necessary to prevent and miti- 
gate need.” * Miss Morrison, in the paper 
presented here, attempted to convert the 
cold figures into terms of specific people 
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seeking relief for their needs in the specific 
local community—of which her audience 
were interested citizens. 


IGURES are like an opiate, for their 

size soothes us into a feeling that every- 
thing necessary has been done adequately 
and well. When we turn our thoughts 
from dollars to people, from material to 
human values, the problem is less comfort- 
able to contemplate and much more difficult 
to solve. 

Let us break down the total figure of 
$13,000,000 for relief in Cambridge during 
these nine hard years, 1929-37. People 
needing relief are a constantly fluctuating 
group, for circumstances change and change 
again. Human beings and case loads have 
a shifting, kaleidoscopic quality but the 
quantity has remained fairly fixed for some 
years at about 4,000 varying cases—most 
of them families—receiving some form of 


“Relief Trends in Cam- 


*Anne E. Geddes: 
Social Security 


bridge, Massachusetts, 1929-37.” 
Bulletin, August 1938, p. 17. 
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public or private help. In 1935 the average 
amount received by families needing gen- 
eral relief from Public Welfare was $43.15 
a month or $517.80 a year, if need con- 
tinued. The WPA unskilled wage is $13.75 
a week or $715 a year (a worker is remark- 
ably fortunate if he works 52 weeks in the 
year). 

In addition to the families or individuals 
receiving relief we have, conservatively esti- 
mated, at least 4,000 homes in Cambridge 
where annual earnings—not because of wage 
scales but because of part-time work, sea- 
sonal work and lay-offs—are about the same 
as the money expended for families on re- 
lief. Approximately 30 per cent of the 
population of Cambridge is living, year in 
and year out, on a sub-marginal income of 
from $600 to $700 a year, many of them on 
and off the Public Welfare rolls and in and 
out of industry. 

We have two standards of a against 
which to measure John Doe’s and his 
family’s existence. The first is established 
according to the standards of the civilization 
in which we live and the measuring rod is 
made by the Community Health Associ- 
ation in Boston. John Doe’s family is sta- 
tistically five in number. The Community 
Health budget includes food, rent, fuel, 
clothing, carfares, insurance, household and 
personal upkeep, and something for church 
and recreation; and John Doe’s minimum 
requirements for his family cost $26.27 a 
week or $1,366 a year. The other standard 
is set up in the same community by direct 
relief, work relief, or crippled industry at 
an average of $12 to $15 a week or $624 to 
$780 a year. Food and rent, a minimum 
amount of fuel five months in the year aad 
a negligible amount of clothing per person 
are all that can possibly be provided for 
families of four or five from this amount. 
Nearly a third of the homes in Cambridge 
exist thus. We cannot at this time argue 
whether or not relief in any form should 
ever be adequate; I am presenting simply a 
reality situation in which we live. 

Since $26.27 is a minimum budget for 
accepted essential needs, then John Doe 
must attempt to meet the difference between 
that and $15 a week, at least in part, in 
some other way. Consumption of necessi- 
ties goes on in spite of this discrepancy. It 
must, if physical, mental, and emotional 


needs are even inadequately supplied. Rela- 
tives, friends, and neighbors do their share. 
Churches and benevolent societies con- 
tribute their utmost. These sources are all 
less able to help in 1938 than they were in 
1930. Odd jobs add a little, though they 
must be discriminately accepted. A little 
work, even though it is only a small supple- 
mentary chance to pay a gas or electric bill 
or buy much needed clothing, may mean 
that relief is cut off. Petty gambling—the 
Nigger Pool, Beano, Sweepstakes, Bank 
Nights, and racing—offers a_ stimulating 
hope and sometimes a little profit. Despera- 
tion may lead to larceny. The balance of 
this bill for necessary consumption is car- 
ried by the landlord, the grocer, the baker, 
the milkman, and other tradesmen. Not a 
few of these have been forced into depend- 
ency by the debts of the poor, and many 
others carry far too large a share of the 
public burden. The community pays for 
inadequacy one way or another in the long 
run. 


THE family on relief is too complex a unit 
for a composite picture. John Doe himself 
may be too young, even at 30, to have ever 
had the opportunity to know the feeling of 
steady work, or he may be older and have 
brought home his pay envelope for twenty 
years without a break. He may be un- 
skilled, or he may have a highly skilled 
trade—perhaps even a profession. He may 
be belligerent and bitter or he may be be- 
wildered, discouraged, and hurt. He may 
be lazy or he may be able to find no greater 
satisfaction than work. He may be a 
chiseler or he may be sensitive to a degree 
that upsets him physically and emotionally 
as the weary weeks drag on. 

Mrs. John Doe, sharing his life for better 
or worse, may be too inexperienced to 
“make the best of a bad situation” or she 
may know short-cuts to all economies in 
home making. She may be shrewish and 
nagging, or she may be strong in under- 
standing and wisdom. She may be discon- 
tented and demanding or she may be re- 
sourceful, cheerful, and unselfish. She may 
be submerged in despair by inadequacy and 
hopelessness or she may be stimulated by the 
need of the family for her spiritual serenity 
and support. 

In homes permeated by the cross cur- 
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rents of these and many other characteristics 
of John and Mary Doe the children grow 
up, sometimes never knowing adequacy, 
decency, or order in their lives. Less frus- 
trated than their fathers and mothers, what 
are these children going to know of ambi- 
tion, stability, security, tranquillity—even of 
health, and morality ? 

The family as an institution is one of our 
oldest and still one of our best. But social 
and economic forces beating continually 
against the home have today only the 
strengths of affection and mutual concern to 
shatter. The defences of security, decency, 
and stability, so much needed for the normal 
development of children, have been broken 
down by conditions beyond individual con- 
trol. Fear haunts John Doe. Worry wears 
out the courage and hope in Mrs. John Doe. 
Relationships become strained. Harmony 
disappears. Gruffness may lead to severity 
and severity to misunderstanding. Any 
pleasure, whether or not wholesome, may be 
indulged in, if it dulls reality. Some homes 
weather the strain of unemployment, even 
of relief, by a strengthening of character and 
solidarity. In many the fabric weakens, 
until the disorganized home becomes the 
broken home. It is not relief in itself that 
has done this; even inadequate relief, fairly 
and justly given, if understood by people, 
need not have a corrosive effect. It is be- 
wilderment that man power is not saleable, 
that honesty is challenged, that influences 
stronger than need sometimes get relief 
more quickly and adequately, that the 
struggle can go on so long. Then comes 
despair or sloth or resentment. 

Health, housing, and recreation—each has 
a place in relation to the relief budget. 
Studies by the United States Public Health 
Service have definitely established the fact, 
which one would expect to be substantiated, 
that families on relief have a higher percent- 
age of illness, both acute and chronic, than 
either the low-wage family or the moderate- 
income family. Our own Cambridge City 
Hospital clinics and wards are crowded. 
Many of the symptoms are directly associ- 
ated with anxiety, undernourishment, and 
malnutrition. 

I was touched by two mothers, one white 
and one colored, who came to the office 
within a few days of one another with the 
same need. We had known them both be- 
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fore they went to Public Welfare for help 
and each understood that the Family Wel- 
fare Society could not afford to supplement 
public relief. Each mother’s plea was for 
shoes for her baby learning to walk. Both 
said the small ankles were becoming de- 
formed for lack of the firm support of stiff 
little shoes. Shoes for the children in 
school might be obtained from public relief, 
but not for the babies. They could not be 
bought from the small cash allowance for 
food without hunger for the other children. 
All they asked was an ounce of prevention 
now for their babies’ feet against the pos- 
sible pounds of cure, medical and surgical, 
later on. 

Housing means a home and a home gains 
much of its significance and stability by 
being more or less permanently located. The 
instability and impermanence of housing for 
families on relief has been a great threat, I 
believe, to family life and to the security 
needed by children growing up. The Public 
Welfare practice of paying rent up to $20 a 
month every other month for families on re- 
lief due to unemployment means a maximum 
payment of not more than $120 a year for 
rent. Landlords cannot afford to be such 
public benefactors. Some of them cannot 
afford the expensive process of eviction. I 
know of nothing that has so lowered the 
morale of people as the condoned subterfuge 
and deception by which fathers and mothers 
have been practically obliged to trick land- 
lords in order to have a shelter over the 
heads of their children. Landlords do not 
want and cannot afford to have relief fami- 
lies in their houses. Eviction is common 
and many families move three or four times 
a year—a most wasteful as well as unstabi- 
lizing condition. Another ounce of preven- 
tion would save pounds of cure. 

In a community where a third of its popu- 
lation has no means of providing for itself 
diversion, outlets for over-abundant leisure 
time, or distraction from all sorts of inade- 
quacies, directed recreation becomes a major 
influence for good. We are all interested 
in the success of our mayor’s Youth Com- 
mission. I wonder whether it would have 
been needed as much if our Recreation De- 
partment had had adequate public support 
during these last nine years, if all children 


in Cambridge had had enough to eat and © 


clothing enough to protect them against ex- 
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posure and sensitive feelings, if families lived 
decently and in decent houses for years in- 
stead of a few months, if relief could be 
given with confidence in the individual in- 
stead of with suspicion, defensively. These 
ounces of prevention might save us tons of 
cure in the future. 


THE “ Know-Your-City ” meetings of the 
League of Women Voters have given us a 
knowledge of many aspects of municipal 
activity and citizen responsibility. They are 
closely inter-related—housing, our indus- 


trial life, public health of which the back- 
bone is city housekeeping, personal health, 
recreation, and relief. But we do not want 
the normal sequence in Cambridge to 
lead into relief. We want relief, when 
needed, to be an interlude only, given hu- 
manely, justly, and as nearly adequately as 
possible, while the blocked channels to work 
and play, housing and health, hope and am- 
bition are being opened again. This is the 
only sound “ planned economy” by which 
we can sustain our own courage and pass it 
on to others today and tomorrow. 


On Interpretation in General 
And of Social Work in Particular 


Edith McK. Cobb 


ie every gathering of social workers and 
interested lay people, no matter what the 
planned topic may be, the subject invariably 
resolves itself into the burning question of 
interpretation and the search for some com- 
mon denominator that will help to evaluate 
both human need and professional function. 
We who have carried agencies forward on the 
great wave of need during the depression 
and have seen the chest movement help in- 
corporate us in the community structure, 
nevertheless now feel the recoil of public 
opinion even when we are strongly in- 
trenched. The situation is in fact acute. 
The most earnest and enlightened lay people 
fail to describe the services of social workers 
in terms that prove their contribution to be 
unique and irreplaceable by those of any 
untrained person, no matter how firm that 
conviction may be. The opportunity for an 
effective contribution to the great social 
changes under way is tremendous, as the 
need for social agencies has been accepted 
by most of the public but, if good profes- 
sional workers are to be equallv accepted 
instead of having to struggle for a toehold 
in the growing community structure, lay- 
men must be able to advocate their use in 
language that agrees with the current 
philosophy. 

The problem seems to me to fall into two 
parts: first, that of the definition of the 
needs of humanity, as they govern achieve- 
ment; second, the definition of the service, 
as a method of procedure. 


I APPROACH a discussion of the first 
problem with profound humility because it 
seems to me to relate to the fundamental 
difficulties that are tearing civilization’s pres- 
ent ideologies to tatters. In the word “defini- 
tion” lies the crux of most of the problems 
in the world; and the word “ need” in re- 
lation to humanity, being interchangeable 
with “ right,” carries all the suggestions of 
the choice that must be made but which has 


caused so much dissension throughout 
history. 
Let us take the word “need” first. 


Briefly the right response to this depends at 
present on the individual’s personal capacity 
to understand what conditions human be- 
havior. Only those elements that have 
taken on symbolic form—food, shelter, and 
warmth—are universally understood to be 
indispensable to human life. Even health 
and work have not yet assumed, in the char- 
acter of necessity, the classic shape that 
makes the indestructible symbol. As this 
question therefore remains the rock in the 
channel around which all philosophies—re- 
ligious, political, or otherwise—steer a gin- 
gerly course and on which many have come 
to grief, men cannot be blamed for: avoiding 
it as dangerous to every cause. Is it too 
bold to hope that social work, because of its 
fundamental concern with “need” as an 
elementary part of its working philosophy, 
can help humanity land firmly on this seem- 
ingly dangerous ground and make it hab- 
itable for human action as well as thought? 
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As part of the conception of a “ free” man 
with a “free” will, liberty and protection 
of his interests are now understood to be due 
every man who conforms to the communal 
standards of behavior, but only a few people 
have begun to understand that human be- 
havior is shaped by other influences as well 
as the will. Artists and psychiatrists, from 
whom social workers of today derive, are 
the two classes of persons to whom this is 
a fundamental premise. The true artist is a 
natural interpreter of this fact and the psy- 
chiatrists and social workers are practi- 
tioners and students. Cannot they join in a 
common endeavor for the benefit of all man- 
kind? The artist, with his instinct rein- 
forced and enlarged by mind to intuition, 
realizes through this process that there are 
dialects of the mind and heart as definite as 
those imposed on the tongue by history and 
geography. The psychiatrist knows that in 
every individual there are countries of the 
mind that must be cultivated and made hab- 
itable for the good of the soul because men 
actually spend all their life consciously or 
unconsciously locked within the boundaries 
of self in that “little nowhere of the mind.” 
With accuracy in his tenderest fancies, it 
was here that Keats built Psyche’s sanctuary 
in “ the wreath’d trellis of a working brain ” 
and it is here that the flora and fauna are 
grown that develop and nourish the habit 
and culture of people. “ Every culture lives 
within its dream,” says Lewis Mumford. 
His Technics and Civilizations’ and The 
Culture of Cities? describe the molding of 
men’s inward natures and habits by such 
outward substances as the materials they 
use and the forms of things they look 
upon, and the need of all human beings for 
proper emotional as well as physical nour- 
ishment, if they are to think and feel and so 
live constructively and creatively. 

Our concern with the concept of “ defi- 
nition” brings us to one of the problems 
men are daily becoming more conscious of— 
namely, the question of meaning and the 
communication of ideas through language. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that 
words themselves are merely tools and sym- 
bols and that thought proceeds through 
mental pictures created all too unconsciously 


* Harcourt Brace, 1934. 
* Harcourt Brace, 1938. 
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out of our emotional natures. A whole lit- 
erature is springing up dealing with this 
question, full of fascinating suggestions 
which arouse the creative imagination upon 
which they call for understanding. Stuart 
Chase’s Tyranny of Words * shows clearly 
the danger in every naming of an abstraction 
and the tyrannical power of the images thus 
created. Thurman Arnold’s Folklore of 
Capitalism * demonstrates brilliantly how 
men live by the personification of their ideas 
and institutions, what happens when they 
proceed to treat organizations as individuals 
with feelings and habits, and the resulting 
confusion between beliefs and actual facts 
(intellectuals being caught in this web as 
well as the common man). 

All too frequently we discard and forget 
about these mental pictures although the 
making of them may leave indelible effects 
on our psychology. It is these lost pictures 
the psychoanalyst hunts for in the cellar of 
the subconscious and helps the patient re- 
trieve in order to place them in an orderly 
arrangement and further his progress in the 
art of living. If it is evident that it is im- 
portant for us to remember how and why 
we made these pictures, is it not a fact that 
we should learn to make them far more con- 
sciously? Does not this mean that we must 
challenge our present ideas of literacy itself ? 
Great poetry is surely the highest form of 
literacy and, at its very core, underlying all 
technic, is the recreation of thought and feel- 
ing through dynamic imagery and metaphor. 

The contributions of literary criticism to 
this new field indicate the great possibilities 
inherent in it. Needless to say, Shakes- 
peare’s imagery provides one of the richest 
fields of investigation. Caroline Spurgeon, 
in Shakespeare’s Imagery and What It Tells 
Us*, says in her chapter on the Secret of 
Metaphor, “I incline to believe that anal- 
ogy—likeness between dissimilar things— 
which is the fact underlying the possibility 
and reality of metaphor, holds within itself 
the very secret of the universe.” The frag- 
ments of the great poetry glow with life even 
as they lie unassembled in her workshop 
and, as she points out, reveal far more of 
the unknown Shakespeare than any histori- 

* Harcourt Brace, 1938. 


“Yale Univ. Press, 1937. 
5 Macmillan, 1935. 
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cal research so far. Miss Spurgeon further 
states that the poet knows “ intuitively if not 
rationally” that “he is a poet largely by 
virtue of the power he has, greater than 
other men, of perceiving hidden likenesses.” 
Shelley, moved by the profound implications 
of this knowledge, cried in his time that the 
“poets were the legislators of the world.” 
Poets are geniuses in this intuitive percep- 
tion, but all of us think and feel through this 
means and 
As each man knows the life that fits him best 
The shapes it makes in his soul—the tune, the 
tone 


And after ranging on a tentative flight 
Stoops like the merlin to the constant lure,® 


so all of us express ourselves in images and 
create the symbol through our need to 
simplify and make the burden of thought 
bearable. 

Does not this mean that we need to de- 
velop a new conception of literacy and of 
education for it, a conscious forming of 
images and a critical analysis of them? 
Needless to say, images will scarcely submit 
to being locked in a grammar and syntax, 
but such a study could scarcely fail to pro- 
duce methods that would make us more emo- 
tionally grammatical. In this field children 
will move forward with far more agility 
than their parents, because we will be help- 
ing them to retain what we now so wantonly 
destroy—their instinct to realize emotion 
and translate it into immediate sense and 
shape. Natural metaphysicians, their ques- 
tions are utterly direct until overwhelmed in 
the adult verbiage we so assiduously impress 
upon them. 


Oh whither go all the nights and days 
And where can tomorrow be? 

Is anyone here when I’m not here? 
And why am I always me?? 


What parent has not heard these ques- 
tions put with the serene assurance that the 
answer must be part of the wonder and 
beauty of life? What parent has not seen 
the waking dream carried on in imaginative 
play with all the absorption of the creative 
artist? What parent has not seen the 
“ childish self retire like a shocked snail into 
its shell” in the process of “ education ” ? 


*V. Sackville-West: The Land. 
7 Anonymous, quoted by Walter de la Mare in 
Rupert Brooke and the Intellectual Imagination. 


“Every culture lives within its dream,” 
but we do not measure history or progress 
in terms of culture as dream, and we deny 
universal participation in this truth by con- 
fining knowledge to forms decipherable by 
only a few. If universal literacy is to be our 
goal, it must go deeper than the printed 
word, “for by centering on this,” says 
Lewis Mumford of the Middle Ages, “ peo- 
ple lost the balance between the sensuous 
and the intellectual, between image and 
sound, between the concrete and the ab- 
stract ” until “to exist was to exist in print 

. learning became book-learning” and 
“the divorce between print and first-hand 
experience was so extreme that . . . one of 
the first great modern educators . . . ad- 
vocated the picture book for children as a 
means of restoring the balance and provid- 
ing the necessary visual associations.” 

Now “men are but children of a larger 
growth” and, if they are ever to possess a 
living faith again or 

Feel through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness,® 


they must learn once more that truth can be 
found only in parables, and must devise an 
education that provides a method of reading 
them. 

Meanwhile modern advertising and propa- 
ganda, unhampered by the need to act or 
think traditionally, has instinctively per- 
ceived the value of another kind of com- 
munication, and is molding the human race 
by exploiting its desires with no reference 
to ethics or human progress. We struggle 
with the appalling illiteracy of the emotions 
that this produces, then turn and employ its 
methods with apologies or our tongues in 
our cheeks—all of us resembling nothing so 
much as participants in a game of treasure 
hunt in our search for new ways of using 
men’s desires. Our eyes bright with pur- 
pose, we hurry distractedly from point to 
point getting nowhere. But the clues are 
all the same and, if we join in studying them, 
we may arrive together and use the prize for 
the benefit of all men. 

Narrowing our vision to our own specific 
field of work, by which I mean case work 
and the case work attitude in handling social 
problems, how can we proceed to relate our- 


*Henry Vaughan: The Retreat. 
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selves interpretively to the larger picture of 
which we know we are only a corner on the 
canvas? I venture to believe that this is 
possible only by effectually removing the 
idea of economic insufficiency as a principal 
cause for the need of our service, and by 
showing plainly that our technic consists of 
a method of dealing with people in general 
and not with the ills of poverty in particu- 
lar. This is so definitely implied in our atti- 
tude now that it troubles many of our con- 
tacts with people in older professions to 
whom it therefore suggests the lack of a 
kind of knowledge which obviously should 
be a part of their own equipment. If I read 
the case aright, they do indeed need this 
equipment and I judge that a community of 
clergy, doctors, lawyers, and schoolmasters 
with psychiatric training is a fair description 
of a social worker’s heaven! But in the 
meantime, just because the idea is implied and 
not stated, we all stand awkwardly around 
making polite conversation while board and 
committee members gaze anxiously from face 
to face wondering just what their cue is. 


THIS brings us to the second part of our 
problem—the definition of service, and I 
want to plead with my superiors for leniency 
toward the definiteness of all my statements. 
Lacking scholarship entirely and with but a 
modicum of experience, I have nevertheless 
brooded over the scene long and earnestly 
because of a heartfelt belief that we have a 
golden opportunity to affect the whole human 
problem both through what we know of the 
human make-up and what we can offer to 
do about it. From this point I shall refer 
principally to case work in the family field 
because the family is an aim as well as a fact 
and has the classic properties of the uni- 
versal symbol. 

Let us first take the position of the lay 
person sponsoring social work and serving on 
committees and boards. Something certainly 
seems to have happened to weaken the old 
congenial partnership between worker and 
layman. What has brought about the atti- 
tude of uncertainty that prevails—the need 
for laborious effort on the part of the 
professional to provide satisfactory board 
participation ? 

It may be heresy for me to say that I be- 
lieve one fundamental reason is that we lay- 
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men gave up all relationship with the people 
for whom we were working, that is the 
clients, too easily and in too uncritical a 
manner. Realizing, as we did at last, the 
undemocratic elements in allowing people’s 
private misfortunes to become public prop- 
erty through open discussion, and at the 
same time also beginning to be aware of a 
new and superior ability on the part of our 
professional friends to judge and prescribe, 
I feel that we beat a somewhat hasty retreat, 
undertaking to look after the community 
affiliations while we left the work to the 
trained people. Our job thus became almost 
solely that of interpretation. But unfor- 
tunately one cannot talk very successfully 
about something one has only heard about 
and never seen, and our sense of frustration 
was further increased by the baffling terms 
in which our professional confréres de- 
scribed their operations. Further even than 
this, they called upon us for an attitude 
toward what could be done with clients 
which was probably substantially different 
from our own personal practices in human 
relationships. The ensuing bewilderment 
has been so great that the harassed social 
workers have proceeded to translate their 
statements for our benefit into language that 
takes on the proportion of baby-talk to some 
of us, while they retreat behind closed doors 
and only muffled reports of their laboratory 
experiments reach the outer world, produc- 
ing in some people’s minds the effect of the 
ancient astrologer’s midnight chemistry. 

If we laymen agree to help open up a new 
understanding of what has taken place be- 
hind those closed doors, I believe we can 
achieve what we need to do only by boldly 
proclaiming the birth of a new science with 
all the satisfaction of responsible god- 
parents. The infant’s ancestry is romantic 
and aristocratic as well as respectable. In- 
deed its mother was none other than Sweet 
Charity, the daughter of that Lady Poverty 
worshipped by St. Francis. Unfortunately 
in the industrial age when men turned ex- 
clusively to symbols of usefulness, Charity 
went to live in the women’s wing where her 
classic garments were remodeled to suit 
more modern taste and her name changed 
to Lady Bountiful. Our science’s other 
parent, Psychiatry, though descended from 
a goddess and admittedly brilliant, is still 
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considered a bit “ nouveau ”—though his 
relative, Psychology, certainly belongs to the 
best clubs and boasts a most respectable 
ancestry. 

The more closely one examines our diffi- 
culty in interpretation, the more apparent it 
becomes that a vocabulary is lacking to carry 
the ideas and methods of this new science. 
To me, far the most satisfactory terms we 
use are drawn from the field of health. 
Diagnosis, treatment, clinic, describe far 
more clearly what takes place than the over- 
simplified statements like friendly sympathy, 
patience, knowledge of human behavior, and 
so on, and invariably obtain a much sounder 
reaction. Indeed the analogies to the field 
of health seem so many and so accurate, in- 
cluding such fundamentals as pr. vention 
and cure, that one is tempted to wonder if 
we are not actually a part of the whole 
scheme of community health in its most 
modern sense? We see the world accepting 
the fact that all human beings have certain 
similar, fundamental, physical needs that 
have to be kept in balance in order to keep 
them in line with the community structure, 
and we have somehow got to make the world 
see that all human beings have certain 
fundamental, emotional needs in common 
that have to be kept in balance for the same 
reason. 

We know that the ills we deal with are as 
communicable, as destructive, and even on 
occasion as epidemic as physical disease, and 
the average person actually finds little diffi- 
culty in accepting these premises. They fall 
within the sum of his own experience. For 
instance, a child with a bad habit may con- 
taminate a whole class. Should we not 
adopt the methods of the health field even 
further and classify behavior difficulties and 
human types—for example, different kinds 
of anxiety, different emotional and physical 
groups—and emphasize general human dif- 
ficulties as physicians emphasize general 
types of illness? Pursuing the method into 
the realm of function, should we not describe 
our technic in terms of diagnosis and treat- 
ment? The physician names the symptoms 
and recommends a treatment but, except in 
the more obvious instances, does not attempt 
to describe processes or details of treatment. 
One has an inflamed appendix and must be 
operated on; one has a “ strep” throat and 


needs prontylin. Following this principle, 
we would in turn name the difficulty and 
the manner of dealing with it. By creating 
a scientific vocabulary with the definite pur- 
pose of indicating the source of a term or the 
symptoms referred to in its root, as is cus- 
tomary in other sciences, the words would 
automatically imply a method of research, 
study, and practice. I cannot see how other- 
wise we can make the case story a true 
demonstration instead of a tale that is told, in 
which people debate the conduct of the char- 
acters according to their several dispositions. 

It is true that we cannot follow the health 
paitern from source to cure with complete 
accuracy. “Cure” for us must necessarily 
lack finality—results will inevitably be inter- 
preted differently by different personalities. 
But what I am suggesting is that we adopt 
a mode of thought to describe and express 
ourselves, which the general public already 
follows in a type of reasoning we are trying 
so hard to build up for our own field. When 
enlarging experience, one must inevitably 
start with a known quantity to which to add 
the unknown. Emphasis on the diagnostic 
aspects of the service offers many possibili- 
ties as it is already within the realm of many 
people’s understanding. We are all baffled 
by human nature in our relationships and 
prone to look to others for help in analyzing 
it, although most of us incline to prescribe 
action by means of our own judgment de- 
rived from experience. 


IF the arguments in this paper hold, we 
should have two different possibilities to 
work on: first, the professionals could de- 
liberately proceed to formalize their young 
science and give it scientific speech, which I 
believe would bring about its formal adop- 
tion, and make the general use of case work 
technic a possible goal. As an adjunct, lay 
people on boards or committees would search 
for new and democratic methods of contact 
with clients—for instance, in a joint com- 
mittee for interpretation of service or par- 
ticipation in some general membership 
scheme. The second possibility, we might 
say, would concern publicity in the full sense 
of the word. We would proceed to stimu- 
late the interest of the general public in the 
recognized emotional factors of human 
beings, their needs, and their reactions 
under adverse conditions, by means of the 
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direct appeal to the emotions with a true 
sense of their inherent dignity and with a 
knowledge that the simple and pictorial form 
reaches the most people. 

As a final point, if we should agree upon 
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the need to develop another type of literacy 
in the field of education, we might well use 
Keats’s statement in the Letters, “‘ The 
Heart is the Mind’s Bible,” as the basis of 
our argument, and unite to prove it. 


Social Work and the Public 
Clare M. Tousley 


OCIAL cycles are whirling. Social 
change is here, as it always has been, 
but more people realize it is here because it 
has come with a roar instead of a steady 
buzz. Perhaps once it was sufficient for 
the wealthy few to know about social work 
because they were the ones who supported 
it. Now the wealthy few are getting fewer. 
Private social work has got to have a 
broader base of financial support. Both 
public and private social work have got to 
have wider citizen participation. 
How are we to get it? 


FIRST, we might well go back of our prob- 
lem and re-examine the present day attitude 
(1) of the public toward social work, and 
(2) of social work toward the public. 

Do we really know the public’s attitude 
toward us? “ Public relations must start,” 
Garrett says, “not with what people ought 
to think but with what they actually do 
think.” ? 

Aren’t social workers inclined to tell the 
public what they think it ought to know 
rather than finding out what the public 
wants to know? Perhaps then it is “ inven- 
tory time” for social work. Certainly a 
stock-taking of public opinion by board and 
staff of both private and public agencies 
would be illuminating. A joint committee 
of lay and professional people might well 
sit down together to start this process in 
motion. 7 

We would suggest they tear a leaf from 
the experience of Mr. Gallup with his Polls 
of Public Opinion, now familiar to most of 
us. What is the public attitude toward 


*From*a speech on “ Public Relations—Indus- 
trys Number One Job,” by Paul W. Garrett, 
Director of Public Relations, General Motors 
Corp., given at the 21st Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
April 22, 1938, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
and printed in the Proceedings, p. 17. 
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social work in our area? Let’s take a 
sampling survey. One survey would not be 
enough and, more important still, it would 
fail its purpose if opinions were sought from 
just one group, such as the contributors, the 
business men, or Junior League members. 
Out into the highways and by-ways we 
should go to get a true cross section of opin- 
ion from the hand worker, the white-collar 
man, the taxi driver, the policeman, the 
nursemaid, and so on. For the numerical 
base of social work of the future will rest on 


this broad group and not on the informed: 


few. It is time we made their acquaintance. 
And let’s not allow our profession to hide 
behind the defense “ Oh, the public would 
not understand because it has no social work 
experience.” We've done that long enough. 

What is the result of our survey? Social 
work and the public are pretty far apart. 
Social work is suspicious of the public. The 
public is beginning to be suspicious of social 
work. Outright war could break out easily. 

What is the present position? We are 
still in a depression. The public, both the 
contributor and the taxpayer, is therefore in 
a critical and searching frame of mind. Pub- 
lic relief criticisms of political origin cloud 
the field for the profession of social work. 

Class feelings have arisen in this country. 
Many persons in one class are beginning to 
wonder whether private social work is worth 
while and many in another class are wonder- 
ing whether they are getting all they should 
from private social work. For this reason, 
public relations is perhaps the Number One 
Job for social work today. 

What shall we do? There is no universal 
panacea. Every community is different. 
There is, however, a basic method of 
procedure: 

(1) Get the facts—find out what the pub- 
lic is thinking. 
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16 SOCIAL WORK AND THE PUBLIC 


(2) Prepare a constantly operating plan 
to meet the public mind and inform it. 

(3) Use professional workmanship in 
the whole effort in so far as possible. 

Some preliminary steps that all can join 
in are: Let social work take off its high hat 
in public. Let social work rub shoulder to 
shoulder with John Q. Public. Let social 
work drop its jargon when talking in public. 
Let social work study the public and its 
attitude as it is and not as it should be. 


NEXT comes the task of interpretation 
itself. We must address ourselves now to a 
much wider public and not what we have 
thought of as the “understanding few.” 
This means that our methods must change. 
People will no longer listen over the radio 
to a dull speech—even though it is by a 
prominent citizen. John Q. Public, I sus- 
pect, often sits in his shirtsleeves with his 
stockinged feet braced against the window 
sill while he listens to the radio. If what 
comes over to him is entertaining and inter- 
esting he will not turn it off, but this means 
that we must be satisfied just to teach him a 
little at a time. We will not look for quick 


results but will plan on a long, steady pull. 
And because the art of public relations is 
the art of multiplication, we should learn 
from this field of public relations how we 
can better reach a much wider group among 
the public than we have been reaching. 

We live in vigorous times—there is great 


activity going on about us. We, too, must 
be vigorous if we are not to be a small voice 
crying in the wilderness. By this I mean 
that, when some prominent person in our 
community gets off on the wrong track about 
social work, we should vigorously put on 
our public relations hat, secure the proper 
entrée, and go right down to see him. Nor 
should we go empty-handed—we should 
have positive material toward meeting the 
point which seemed to challenge him. This 
is the juncture where the staff member who 
is trained both in social work and public 
relations is the best emissary, for he can 
speak with the conviction that comes from 
firsthand experience and knowledge. Per- 
haps a newspaper in our opinion gets off on 
the wrong foot toward social work. Let us 
hope we already know our city editors so 
that a personal call is not hard to arrange. 
I believe city editors like this forthright ap- 


proach for one said to me, “ Why didn’t you 
come down and tell me this before?” In 
our public relations work we must be ready 
to face the impact of mind on mind just as 
we do with our clients. When things get 
difficult with clients, we do not evade and 
write the client a letter but we work the 
difficulty through in personal interviews. 

I would not limit this face-to-face confer- 
ence with key people among the public to 
those who misunderstand or criticize. Long 
before criticism arises we should have at- 
tempted to know some of these key people 
and give them access to the inside picture. 
And this is not only true of key persons but 
of key groups. In many cities we have 
failed to win, as our understanding allies, 
groups in a field closely touching our own— 
such as the League of Women Voters, city 
clubs, and the like. There is a very fine 
line, if any, between the community area 
which interests social work and that which 
interests these civic groups. In many cities, 
these civic clubs have public affairs commit- 
tees who, by studying the relief situation, 
have been able to help swing public opinion 
toward good administration, competent per- 
sonnel, and sustained social work policies. 

As for our own laymen, who are attached 
to committees and boards of social work 
agencies, we must redouble our efforts—not 
to exploit them because we need their help 
so badly but to give them a creative share 
in our program. I think this can best be 
done on the project basis for there is always 
some one aspect of our work that a particu- 
lar layman is more interested in than 
another. 

Finally, I come to a favorite theme: that 
there would not be the lack of rapport be- 
tween the public relations staff member and 
the social worker if, for one thing, the for- 
mer would expose himself constantly to pro- 
fessional discussion so that he has a sense 
of identity with the social work staff. Then 
he will not want to draw on his own imagi- 
nation so much when he writes but will see 
the validity of consistently drawing on the 
experience of the social work staff who, 
after all, are having the day-to-day, first- 
hand experience about which he writes or 
talks. 

On the other hand, the social worker has 
not grasped the fact that there is a profes- 
sional expertness possessed by the trained 
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public relations person on which she should 
draw constantly. Until social agencies have 
these well equipped people as a part of their 
staffs, they can well afford to draw on out- 
side aid. In a large agency, outside profes- 
sional consultation service might well be a 
regular part of the annual budget. In small 
agencies with exceedingly limited budgets, 
volunteer advertising or newspaper talent 
might well be enlisted from the community. 
It is high time, however, that social work 
started intensively training public relations 
workers within its own ranks. They are 
sorely needed. 

Incidentally, when there is a closer-knit 
relationship between these two professional 
groups, the public relations person will find 
that his depth of knowledge will guide him 
toward making more pertinent requests for 
illuminating material from the social work 
staff rather than the generalized, vague re- 
quests which they often fail to understand 
and which they find irritating. Drawing on 


the staff for material has two values: the 
material has the ring of authenticity and the 
staff are kept continually alive to public 
opinion. Social workers can be stimulated 
by these publicity experts to look through 
the large end of their telescope at the whole 
community. The social worker’s training 
has necessarily been focused on studying the 
individual through the small end of the 
instrument. 

All this implies a partnership. Social 
workers must not abdicate to the “ expert ” 
when this knotty problem of interpretation 
comes up. The job of carrying the public 
along is the joint responsibility of the social 
worker and the staff member trained in 
public relations. Basic values are lost when 
either one steps out of the picture. When 
people abdicate, we get dictatorships and 
certainly social work wants no dictator- 
interpreter, for the profession must always 
be a democratic one emerging from joint 
thinking. 


A District Case Committee 


Agnes D. Drummond 


HE Roseville District Office of the 
Newark, N. J., Social Service Bureau, 
serves a community of about 150,000 in 
population. The predominant nationalities 
are first, white Americans, next Negro 
Americans, and then  second-generation 
Italian families ; there are a few Greeks and 
other nationalities. Five distinct neighbor- 
hoods comprise the District. There are 26 
public schools, 14 parochial schools, most of 
Newark’s larger hospitals and clinics, many 
Protestant churches engaged in community 
programs, and some of the larger Catholic 
churches. Leadership seems to come from 
the churches, school groups, and the medical 
profession. Lay participation in social work 
has always been difficult to obtain, both be- 
cause the older residents move on out into 
the suburban areas and because most of the 
professional social workers live outside the 
District—out of immediate and constant 
touch with the neighborhood life. 
From 1912 to 1927 there was a Roseville 
District Case Committee, mainly used (be- 
fore the organization of the Welfare Fed- 
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eration) to review cases in which there was 
primarily financial need. When this Com- 
mittee appealed for help, the response was 
generous; many fraternal organizations, 
churches, and clubs were regular contribu- 
tors. In 1928 the Newark agency was re- 
organized, all committees were disbanded, 
and the district personnel was almost en- 
tirely new. 

The new staff knew of the earlier interest 
shown by the community and realized from 
their community contacts that some of this 
had been lost. A district committee was 
suggested, to revive the interest and to build 
an acceptance of current case work practice, 
but the staff rejected this idea in favor of a 
conscious, case-by-case interpretation by 
each of the workers in her own area of the 
District. A community file was set up and 
gradually the staff became better acquainted 
with District resources. 

There was no council of social agencies in 
Newark and in 1931 the district secretary, 
with a group of interested citizens, formed 
the Roseville Social Council “to provide an 
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opportunity for the discussion of community 
questions, problems, and constructive forces 
which may lead to better understanding and 
co-operation among those responsible for 
social direction and leadership in the com- 
munity. It may also study the community 
to determine its needs and resources, and in 
no sense is it intended to be a critical group 
which may take sides in controversial mat- 
ters.” The Council held four or five large 
meetings a year, with monthly meetings of 
an Executive Committee to discuss com- 
munity planning. Several of the District 
workers have been closely identified with 
the Council since its formation, have served 
on its committees, and have so become 
acquainted with what was going on in the 
various areas of the District. Although the 
Council was very active for only about three 
years, it is a group that can swing into action 
at any time at the call of the chairman. 

The next year, 1932, as the District staff 
met people in the Council who asked about 
the purpose and methods of the Social Serv- 
ice Bureau, the time appeared to have come 
when the formation of a District Case Com- 
mittee would be useful. The District Secre- 
tary interviewed personally each person in 
the Council who seemed interested in know- 
ing more about the agency’s work, suggested 
that through a District Case Committee the 
staff might be able to answer their questions 
as well as learn more about the work of 
other professional people in the District, and 
asked for ideas as to additional members of 
such a Case Committee. Sixteen who were 
suggested as prospective members were in- 
terviewed and then formally invited by letter 
to work on the Committee, and all accepted. 
Members of the Executive Committee of the 
Roseville Social Council—including profes- 
sional and lay representatives of the five 
areas served by the District Office—were 
among the first to be asked to serve. The 
chairman of the Case Committee was 
selected from the group where the agency 
most needed support and understanding. At 
the end of the first year, the Case Committee 
had a membership of thirty (with an average 
attendance of twenty) including a visiting 
teacher, two physicians, a psychiatrist, two 
members of the Board, two school principals, 
a school nurse, two ministers, two business 
men, and three women (residents of the 
District). The Committee work was tied 
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into that of the agency’s Board by having 
the President and one Board member (and 
his wife) serve on the Case Committee. 

Meetings were held in the District Office, 
school principal’s office, minister’s study, or 
in a neighborhood day nursery, once a 
month from October to June. If the meet- 
ing was held in the latter part of the after- 
noon, tea was served; there were some 
luncheon meetings at the home of one of the 
members. 


DURING the first two years, the minutes 
show that case material was presented and 
the discussion usually centered around the 
relationship of the Bureau with other agen- 
cies or how the family problems presented 
were related to what was happening in the 
community. 

Early in 1935, the chairman and the staff 
decided to attempt to bring about more par- 
ticipation by Committee members and a Pro- 
gram Committee of six was appointed— 
consisting of the chairman, the District Sec- 
retary, two Committee members, and two 
staff members. So many things were hap- 
pening in the community, the Program 
Committee decided, that the scope of the 
program should be enlarged, and it worked 
out a program of related subjects for the 
entire year. At each meeting, an outside 
expert or a specialist on the Committee was 
to discuss some problem affecting family life 
and the District staff was to select and pre- 
sent case illustrations to show how this 
problem was affecting families under care. 

One year’s program, for instance, was as 
follows: 

“What Lies behind an Application? ”— 
three meetings led by a psychiatrist, with 
actual application interviews to present the 
agency’s thinking. 

“Who are our Clients?” 

“The Use of Community Resources,” 
where six agencies presented their function 
and their “frustrations” and case stories 
illustrated how they could work together 
more constructively—cases indicating the 
positive values of successful co-operation. 

“ Relationship between the Family Agency 
and the Public Department.” 

“Relationship between the Agency and 
One Industrial Set-Up.” 

“Relationship between the Agency and 
the WPA.” 
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“ Social Security and Its Implications for 
Family Life.” 

The program for 1937-38 was devoted to 
the discussion of children’s problems, and 
grew out of a study made by the District 
staff of the problems of children in their case 
loads. The Program Committee presented 
this study to the Case Committee and dis- 
cussed the types of problems uncovered ; as 
a result, a whole year’s work was outlined. 
It is significant that, in this discussion of 
children’s problems, the Committee has 
usually ended up by discussing the family 
as a whole. 

At one recent meeting, the District Case 
Committee discussed the use of relief in the 
schools and how both public and private 
agencies were involved in this problem. 


WHEN the District staff tries to evaluate, 
in terms of interpretation, the activities of 
the Case Committee, it is difficult to arrive 
at any definite conclusion. The staff knows 
its community better and, at the same time, 
its case work job is better understood by the 
community—as shown by the wide variety 
of referrals from all parts of the District. 
About two thirds of all the applications are 
accepted, which indicates that the type of 
case the agency is able to help is applying. 
The Case Committee is more aware of the 
agency’s function, problems, methods of 


work, as well as of what is happening to 
families in the District. 

The work of the Committee means active 
participation by each member. Some of the 
dissatisfactions usually mentioned in connec- 
tion with district case committees have been 
avoided—such as the conflict over the pro- 
fessional seeming to come for advice from 
the non-professional, or the anomalous posi- 
tion of asking for decisions without really 
meaning to follow them. The District staff 
has shared some of the difficulties the pro- 
fessional members of the Committee face in 
carrying on their own jobs and the way 
these touch the functioning of the family 
agency, thus bringing about a feeling of joint 
responsibility for community problems in 
the District. 

The formation and activities of this par- 
ticular case committee seem to demonstrate 
that an active, interested committee cannot 
be organized just because the agency thinks 
it ought to have one. There must be some 
nucleus, with a healthy interest in the 
agency’s work; there must be knowledge of 
how to mobilize that interest into group 
activity. There is no one way of starting a 
case committee: each community is differ- 
ent ; needs and purposes must be diagnosed ; 
and at the right moment the interest of a 
group must be caught and held by the feel- 
ing of joint participation in working out the 
community’s problems. 


Why a Case Committee? 


Janice Bowen 


OR many years the Social Service Bu- 

reau in Honolulu, though ostensibly a 
private agency, had administered govern- 
mental as well as voluntary relief funds. 
With the imminent establishment of a Public 
Welfare Board we were faced with the need 
of redefining and interpreting our function 
as a privately supported social agency and 
our relation to the public relief program. 
The organization of a Case Committee was 
approved as one means of achieving these 
various purposes. Several years before the 
Social Service Bureau had had a “Case 
Advisory Committee” whose chief function 
seemed to be giving advice to the worker 
regarding the handling of specific situations. 
The new Committee was not expected to 
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give advice on treatment of families but 
rather to offer an opportunity for sharing 
knowledge, for thinking together, for a give 
and take among our lay membership, Board, 
and staff members, toward a better under- 
standing of our community and our people. 

The Committee, chosen with care and 
limited to ten members, represented board 
members, lay persons who had signified 
their interest in the agency through agency 
membership, and staff members. The pur- 
pose of the Committee was discussed at the 
first meeting. We presented the feeling of 
the staff that the work of the agency would 
become more effective and of more lasting 
importance through combined efforts of staff 
and Board and community people. We felt 
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that this could come about through an 
understanding of situations as presented 
through case material. We needed help on 
many community problems; we knew that 
the lay members had sufficient faith in their 
professional staff as far as case work was 
concerned, but there were many problems 
which case work could not solve. This 
presentation called forth a lively response 
and numerous questions as to the nature of 
the problems we had in mind. We gave 
specific answers: we were frankly concerned 
about the housing problem in Honolulu; 
about the care of tuberculous patients ; about 
the lack of medical care at the time of child- 
birth. It would be possible to bring these 
problems to the attention of the Committee 
through presentation and discussion of case 
material at succeeding meetings, if they were 
interested in following through on such a 
plan. After more discussion the decision 
was unanimous that there was a need for 
such a Committee and it was decided to meet 
regularly twice a month. 

The purpose of forming the Case Commit- 
tee was discussed in staff meetings and 
problems were listed on which we needed 
help and which could be presented through 
case material. At the outset it was felt that 
several successive meetings should be de- 
voted to one subject through presentation 
and discussion of different but related cases. 
The worker on the case and the supervisor 
were to represent the staff, thus over a 
period of time giving all the workers an op- 
portunity for meeting with the Committee 
and, incidentally, an opportunity for the 
Committee to become acquainted with the 
workers. 


AS the first meeting was held early in 
November, we decided to start with Christ- 
mas giving, which had hitherto been un- 
planned and chaotic: organizations and indi- 
viduals who had called the agency had been 


given the names of families “in need,” food 
and gifts brought to the agency had been 
distributed to the families. As a result some 
families received a great deal and others 
nothing; some families had been “ humili- 
ated” by being so publicly labeled “in 
need.” We selected for presentation at suc- 
cessive meetings two of many cases in our 
case load which illustrated these things only 


too well. As a result of these meetings, a 
small committee was appointed to work out 
an organized plan of giving through the case 
workers which was presented to, and ac- 
cepted by, the Board. A campaign to raise 
a cash Christmas fund was instigated. A 
local newspaper became interested and co- 
operated with the agency by running seven 
consecutive articles written by a member of 
the staff, under the heading of “ If Christ- 
mas Comes.” The response was most gen- 
erous, and every family was able with its 
cash gift to celebrate Christmas in its own 
way. During this campaign period mem- 
bers of the Case Committee gave generously 
of their time in talking with community 
groups, interpreting the reason for the 
change in emphasis in our Christmas giving 
program. 

At later meetings, cases were presented 
whose need represented a civic or public 
responsibility as far as relief was concerned, 
followed by cases presenting needs which a 
private agency could best meet. A _ sub- 
committee of the Case Committee was ap- 
pointed to study the function of a private 
family agency; its findings were presented 
to the Case Committee and by that Commit- 
tee to the Board of Directors for further 
discussion and recommendations. This re- 
sulted in a Board resolution to the effect that 
there was a definite need for the work of a 
private family agency in Honolulu and a 
determination to meet this need. Similar 
Committee and Board action was taken on 
various matters as a result of other case 
discussions. 

Although our early discussions centered 
around environmental factors as they affected 
case work, the individuals were never lost 
sight of, and as time went on the members 
of the Committee became more and more in- 
terested in the individuals of each family 
group. For the first time, according to some 
of the members of the Committee, they began 
to see these people not as “ the poor ” or the 
“underprivileged” but as people with as 
much individuality as they had themselves. 
They also began to have an appreciation of 
why people behave as they do. At the end 
of the first year the members of the Com- 
mittee expressed a desire to read records 
and for the past ten months Case Commit- 
tee members have spent from thirty minutes 
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to two hours every other week reading 
records and supplementary material (which 
they often ask for) in preparation for the 
discussions. 

Why a Case Committee? For more effec- 
tive interpretation of the community, and of 
the agency’s work to meet community needs. 
For a better understanding of the case work 
skills required in the professional relation- 
ship and the extent to which these can be 
utilized toward a furtherance of our goal of 
better family life. 


What the Case Committee Means to 
a Board Member 


by Mrs. Robert E. White 


I had been a member of the Social Service 
Bureau Board for several years before the forma- 
tion of the Case Committee and, while interested, 
had very little grasp of the real work of a private 
family agency, its methods, or its objectives. Being 
a Board member was simply a civic duty. I knew 
how much “the poor” were costing the City and 
County of Honolulu; I knew that the workers 
were concerned about such things as not being 
able to find adequate housing facilities for their 
clients. But, somehow, I had never thought of 
these people as individuals—they had all been 
members of a certain “ class.” 

Then the first project came before the Case 
Committee, “What about Christmas giving, Christ- 
mas baskets?” Through discussion and skilful 
leadership, the first indication of a new method, a 
new approach to our clients, was impressed on the 
Committee, and suddenly the Committee saw them 
as real people, with real human problems and real 
lives which they would like to lead in their own 
way. We saw that simple giving was not enough, 
that every family had a right to its pride, its in- 
tegrity, and must be allowed, nay encouraged, to 
develop its own way of life. 


ho pn work is recognizing more and 
more the common and related aspects of 
case work and group work. This applies to 
objectives, technics, and the derivation of 
knowledge from such fields as economics, 
sociology, and mental hygiene. Such unify- 
ing trends seem to represent maturation 
and increased effectiveness in social work, 
but we must not overlook the differences. 
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In our meetings from this point on, interest 
grew rapidly. At first we were primarily inter- 
ested in the individual problems presented to us 
by the case workers, the personalities so clearly 
revealed. Then came a gradual perception of the 
methods used, and we were more and more im- 
pressed by the psychology and understanding 
needed to handle the great variety of cases illus- 
trated and the constant stress laid on human 
growth and values. Here, I felt, was the spirit of 
religion, the first principles of true Christianity, 
being put into practice. 

For the first time, for most of us, we saw the 
relationship between inadequate community serv- 
ices and some of the problems coming to the 
attention of the agency. We saw other agencies 
functioning in relationship to the Social Service 
Bureau; saw our community through the eyes of 
our clients, and we began to have some appre- 
ciation for individual differences. We were seeing 
our community and our people through new eyes. 

As the interest and the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee enlarged, the community significance of our 
study was revealed, and we were led to read the 
whole case record in order to have a firmer basis 
for discussion. We realized that each case pre- 
sented was representative of hundreds of similar 
situations, and our thinking broadened—now we 
are interested in each individual case not only 
from the human angle but from the community 
one as well, and we consider the questions, How 
does this affect our community? Our client? 
What facilities has the community to deal with it? 
What is lacking? And, finally, what is the re- 
sponsibility of our Board in stimulating public 
opinion to the point of setting up new facilities or 
reviving old ones? 

Why a Case Committee? To my mind, this 
Case Committee is one of the most valuable activi- 
ties of a private family agency, and service on it 
should be compulsory for all board members. 
Only through this means can real understanding 
of the work, the methods, and the objectives of 
present day social service be obtained. 


Group workers are showing a growing in- 
terest in the psychiatric approach and it is 
only natural that they have seen this ma- 
terial largely in the context of case work. 
If, however, the understanding and treat- 
ment of the emotions were taken over lit- 
erally from case work into group work, the 
results would be disastrous. A special adap- 
tation, rather, to the conditions and limita- 
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tions of group work is called for and this 
paper is an attempt to explore distinctive 
contributions which it can make to individ- 
ual adjustment. 

The group work setting in itself offers 
special opportunities for helping individuals 
who are not likely to be reached by case 
work 


Last fall, Bill (in his early twenties) was quite 
a problem to our settlement. He was in several 
key groups and persistently fought against prac- 
tically everyone and everything during meetings. 
No proposal could win his support; over and over 
again, activities and plans lost their momentum 
because of his aggressive negativism. We were 
interested to note that his behavior did not result 
in lowered status for him and he was often able 
to create enough of a following to involve groups 
in endless bickering. As far as we knew, he had 
many friends and was well accepted by practically 
all the members of his natural group. In the way 
he played ping-pong he revealed signs of anxiety, 
slashing at the ball viciously, arguing over points, 
and lacking so much in control that he rarely won. 
Occasionally there was a brilliant shot, but most 
of the time he was swinging wildly and resenting 
the beatings. 

In various conferences about him it was found 
that we knew little of his home background or 
experiences outside the settlement. He lost his 
job a few months after the house opened in the 
fall but this had no apparent effect on his be- 
havior. Individually with one of the staff and in 
a group discussion of sex, Bill indicated a pre- 
occupation with sexual potency and we suspected 
castration fears. On the basis of this meager 
knowledge—exclusively symptomatic—we had to 
formulate a plan for helping him. Not knowing 
how a home call might be received, it was sug- 
gested that one of the leaders try to talk to him 
in the settlement with a view to providing for a 
release of his feelings and opening the opportunity 
for a more significant relationship. Then we 
might find out more and know better how to pro- 
ceed further. On two occasions this was attempted 
but each time Bill looked flustered and evaded the 
leader. He did not seem ready for a direct ap- 
proach, even a casual one. 

Referral to a case worker was out of the ques- 
tion and group work was faced with the problem 
of applying its knowledge of behavior to this situ- 
ation, which, in its incompleteness of information, 
is typical of many. From the fact that Bill was 
evidently well accepted by his friends, we judged 
that the difficulties arose particularly when mem- 
bers of the staff were present. Therefore we con- 
centrated on giving him acceptance and recognition 
at every legitimate opportunity. When he made a 
reasonable point in a discussion, he was compli- 
mented and encouraged to express himself fully. 
In chance meetings about the building, the staff 
was definitely cordial. He was given responsibili- 
ties so that he could feel we looked upon him as a 
significant person. All this had to be done in 
groups since he permitted no individual contacts. 

Gradually Bill became more secure with the 
staff. As the need for aggression lessened, he re- 
vealed an excellent intelligence and a breadth of 
tolerance and knowledge of which we had been 
unaware. His ping-pong game became more con- 
trolled and less contentious, with victory becoming 
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more frequent. In meetings he sensed the tenor 
of groups and often made helpful contributions. 

Although a constructive change has taken place, 
we still do not know what Bill’s problems really 
were, nor are we precisely aware of the dynamics 
of the change beyond the fact that several mem- 
bers of the staff showed interest and affection. 
Whether he identified any of us with his mother 
or father and was thereby enabled to establish a 
more secure male identification seems to lie in the 
realm of speculation. Our acceptance of mani- 
festations of hostility without rejecting him prob- 
ably was a factor. Whether the discussion of sex 
in his club had anything to do with his changed 
behavior again we do not know. It seems true 
that the establishment of a friendly relationship 
with people in positions of authority was helpful 
to him but this too is relatively hazy. 


What are the implications of our experi- 
ence with Bill? He was too defensive to be 
accessible to a case worker or a psychiatrist 
and yet he needed help. He felt at home in 
the settlement among his friends, and that 
fact was our opportunity. He seemed to 
need affection and recognition but was not 
able to face his needs. We find this to be 


characteristic of many of our members, un- 
receptive to direct treatment while sorely 
needing it. When they come to us, there is 
no implication of a problem. They seek 
social life, expression of hobby interests, fur- 


ther knowledge or skill, and the like— 
needs which are generally recognized and 
which carry no suggestion of personal inade- 
quacy. Many are moved to come by definite 
problems but they lend themselves better to 
referral to a case work agency and our con- 
cern at the moment is with the others who 
are the great majority. 

In going to a case work agency, on the 
other hand, the client must be aware of some 
sort of problem. Perhaps it is not the real 
one, but something has brought him to the 
point where he feels that he cannot handle 
his affairs adequately and that he needs help. 
We would not understand a situation in 
which he would be seeing the worker for 
months without directly dealing with the 
troubling elements in his life. In a group 
work setting the direct approach is not ex- 
pected in the same way and those who fear 
it can be helped through the group and the 
general life in the building. Not all indi- 
viduals, of course, lend themselves to the 
group process. We must be careful not to 
go beyond our depth, but with this caution 
in mind there is a great challenge to group 
work. 
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Many of our members are adolescents, 
with whom, psychiatrists insist, special care 
must be exercised in treatment. Case 
workers hesitate to bring out underlying 
emotions because processes may be started 
which cannot always be successfully termi- 
nated. Here, too, group work can be help- 
ful in that it allows members to work out 
feelings through activities. A boy who 
showed signs of homosexual tendencies 
without a great desire to talk about them 
was able gradually through group experi- 
ences to associate with girls and to feel more 
at ease with them. In his various conver- 
sations with the leader, he indicated no 
awareness of a problem and yet seemed to 
get satisfaction out of his recently acquired 
ability to enjoy the company of girls. The 
working out of such feelings in group life is 
often hard on both the individual and the 
group, but with skilful leadership much can 
be accomplished. For this, of course, group 
workers must understand human behavior 
as case workers do, and their conditions of 
work should be such as to allow time and 
energy for individualization. 


IN reading large numbers of case work and 
group work records, I have been impressed 
by the difference in the amount of space 
each type of work gives to the family. Case 
work records are replete with references to 
family relationships, and often they form the 
bulk of the material. In group work, how- 
ever, the friendship area is the major one, 
with relatively infrequent mention of pa- 
rents and siblings. Ideally, club leaders 
should visit many more homes and have 
greater awareness of what is going on in 
them, but practically this is not feasible in 
most agencies. The leader’s understanding 
is largely based on whatever can be learned 
about individuals as they participate in 
activities which take place within the walls 
of the agency. Case workers often have a 
developmental picture of their clients with 
the interplay of family forces unrolling be- 
fore them. Group workers see cross-sec- 
tions, and even these are often confined to 
the area of the group. Hence the latter’s 
observations tend to be limited to symptoms, 
and causes can be reached only deductively. 
There is implied here no fundamental dif- 
ference in concepts about causation. They 
can and should be the same. Whether a 
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social worker deals with people individually 
or in groups has no relevance for theories 
regarding the forces which determine human 
behavior. It is only in terms of the frame 
of veference within which the work op- 
eraies and the technics are used that differ- 
ences occur. Case workers can more fre- 
quently reach areas that both fields might 
understand as causal. 

One cannot be in group work long with- 
out noting the enormous significance of the 
friendship or natural group for adolescents. 
Since they are often inarticulate about feel- 
ings, case work records do not tend to have 
a great deal of material about such associ- 
ations. With group work it is their chief 
content and makes its procedures so signifi- 
cant. The leader is with them at the points 
of apparently greatest emotional meaning 
during that period of life. It is the golden 
age of friendship. 

With these positive factors there should 
be a consideration of negative ones. Just 
recently we had the experience of helping 
Joe, 20, express feelings about another 
member of the agency, Albert, against whom 
he felt tremendous hostility. It so happens 
that Albert needed help too, but practically 
every time there was an opportunity to talk 
to him, Joe was present. Such difficulties 
occur in various forms. The leader is con- 
stantly confronted with the problem of 
integrating individual needs with group 
developments. A case work relationship 
between the leader and one of the members 
might well destroy his group work relation- 
ship with the others. Within these limits, 
however, group work has real potentialities. 

It would be entirely mistaken to think of 
group work as supplanting case work in its 
aid to individuals suffering emotional diffi- 
culties. It has been my thought rather to 
focus on those areas not covered by case 
work and to explore their possibilities. 
There should be a common background of 
understanding of individual behavior but 
the applications to each field must follow its 
special patterns. Group workers should not 
become case workers, but they can be 
specialists in helping group members to 
achieve better adjustments. This is not the 
whole scope of group work by any means 
but it is an aspect of it which needs much 
careful thought and experimentation. 















































Client Co-operation 
Josephine Strode 


ELIEF clients were marching, two by 
two, down Main Street, to the old 
pavilion at the edge of town. In patched 
overalls and ragged sweaters they plodded 
along. Women, hushing whimpering chil- 
dren, followed, anxious and afraid. Would 
their men get arrested for this? Would they 
lose the relief they’d been getting? The 
men said they’d nothing to lose! 

It was a cold night, late in October. The 
strong prairie winds, sweeping across the 
desolated wheat fields, brought clouds of 
dust into town. Six years of drouth and 
crop failures, with the added humiliation of 
relief, had produced unbearable tensions 
which were seeking casement through this 
protest march and meeting. 

The pavilion, a huge, cement-floored, 
barn-like building, was dirty and unheated. 
It was seldom used nowadays; it had been 
built in boom days for community concerts. 
Anyone could use it, though—free and no 
questions asked. The windows, set high in 
the side walls, were broken, and each gust 
of wind blew clouds of dust upon the three 
hundred or so relief clients as they silently 
filed into the hall. The men took seats down 
front and in the center. The women and 
children formed a restive fringe around the 
edges. There was no talking and the silence 
was more choking than the dust-laden air. 

Two men assumed a joint chairmanship, 
as though to share any responsibility or 
blame. Uncertain how to begin, they con- 
ferred together, and then with a few of the 
men in the audience. Finally, one spoke: 

“ Me and Jeff here ain’t much for talkin’, 
but we didn’t come to talk. We come to do 
something. The government says there is 
to be work and relief aplenty for all that 
needs it. We ain’t gettin’ enough though, 
and we're meetin’ tonight to talk over why 
we ain’t. We've gone to the Commissioners. 
We've spoke with the Mayor. Some has 
written the President. And all of us has set 
and set in the relief office. But what’s come 
of it? Nothin’s come of it, that’s what! 
Something’s got to be done. We're tired of 
hearin’ what’s goin’ to be done. We want 
something done now. We mean business 


tonight. So, speak up fellows, and let’s 
hear what you think to do.” 

After a long, anxious silence, the speaker 
continued : 

“Some are afraid they’ll be taken off 
relief if they talk. We're half the town, 
though, and they can’t let us all starve, 
leastways not the women and kids. But, 
while you’re thinkin’ what to say, maybe the 
social worker can tell us why we don’t get 
enough. We asked her to come, and I 
notice she’s here. She’s so new in the 
county, she can’t rightly know how bad 
things are, but we'll be glad to have her say 
something. Maybe she can answer some 
questions.” 

The social worker, the fifth in the county 
in two years, came forward slowly. She 
felt the tension; felt rather than saw the 
anxiety, the spirit of hopelessness, frustra- 
tion, and defeat. She told them how glad 
she was they were getting together to talk 
things over. There was so much they could 
do by all working together. 

Like quick rain on a dusty field, this 
simple reassurance cleared the air of fear. 
A babble of voices responded: How could 
Widow Kane care for eight children and her 
aged mother on her slim relief order? Why 
was Lief Peters taken off the work—because 
he had only one arm? Everybody knew 
Lief was worth any three two-armed men 
in the county! Why did folks get relief 
who didn’t need it? Why were farmers on 
relief, when they had milk, eggs, and vege- 
tables for sellin’? Men who didn’t have a 
roof over their heads, why couldn’t they get 
help? 

The social worker answered their ques- 
tions as best she could. Rules and regula- 
tions were explained; a brief sketch of the 
history of government relief was given; 
state grants were interpreted. She admitted 
relief was far from adequate, and that there 
might be many receiving help who did not 
need it. She talked to them about their 
value as a group, and how they could 
accomplish things by working together. It 
was true that Widow Kane needed much 
more than the amount of relief granted her. 
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The roof to her house was leaking badly, 
and other repairs were needed. Could any 
members of the group do anything to help? 
Were there any carpenters present who 
would volunteer their services? Were there 
some who would help work a plot in the 
community gardens for Widow Kane until 
her boys were old enough to do it? Would 
some of them speak to the people who had 
not told the truth about their resources? 
Such people probably didn’t realize they 
were robbing their own needy neighbors; 
they might be thinking they were just get- 
ting their share of government “ graft.” No 
need to report the names of such people to 
the relief office ; let the ones who knew such 
speak to them as neighbor to neighbor. 
Without doubt there would be more relief, 
if only those received help who honestly 
needed it. 

Thus the meeting progressed, with the 
way opening for the group to tackle a num- 
ber of their own problems. The air of sul- 
len despair gave way to the spirit of resolu- 
tion and determination. Many offers of 
neighborly services were made. Grandpa 
Searles declared they’d heard a lot about 
what the government should do for them, 
and they’d been told aplenty what each 
should and could do for himself, but they 
sure hadn’t given enough thought to what 
they could do together for each other. 

Subsequent meetings of the group proved 
even more interesting. Surprisingly enough, 
a number of relief clients asked to have 
their names taken from the rolls. It was 
possible then to increase assistance where 
it was most needed, and this quick cause- 
and-effect sequence was heartening to the 
client organization. 

When it became apparent that some 
money would be needed to finance their or- 
ganization activities, it was decided to raise 
the money by an old-time square dance, 
instead of by dues. Fiddlers and callers 
were available from their own number. So 
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successful was the gathering that it was de- 
cided to make “ good times ” a regular part 
of all their meetings. 


WHILE material gains were realized 
through the group sharing in the solution of 
their own problems, the greatest benefits 
were in the emotional release, the feelings of 
reassurance, of adequacy, of “ belonging- 
ness,” which came to these relief clients 
through their group activities. Within a re- 
markably short time, from a sullen, frus- 
trated, rebellious crowd of unhappy clients, 
they became a happy, well-integrated, co- 
operative group. 

Today, the majority of social workers 
realize that the most serious problems con- 
fronting them are linked with mental and 
emotional breakdowns in their clients. Feel- 
ings of inadequacy and defeat, loss of am- 
bition, apathy, are problems more tragic 
than material privation. No matter how de- 
feated a relief client may feel, however, he 
seldom fails to respond to the stimulation he 
receives in being part of a functioning group. 
He gets a holiday from himself and his 
troubles, a rest from his personal tensions ; 
he finds himself audacious, resourceful, per- 
haps witty, and even a “very devil of a 
fellow” in the group. He may achieve the 
success of leadership in his group, or he may 
relax into the crowd and lose the tensions of 
responsibility. Mentally and emotionally 
refreshed, he is better able to face the 
hazards of his own precarious living. 

Thousands of frustrated relief clients, 
overwhelmed by their feelings of defeat and 
inferiority and their inability to solve their 
own problems, need this stimulation of co- 
operative group action. Through concrete 
experiences in a group in achieving mutual 
objectives, they get the mental and emo- 
tional renewal which comes through the feel- 
ings of satisfaction resulting from striving 
successfully, and they are able to carry on 
more confidently in all their endeavors. 
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Editorial Notes 


Social Work Publicity 


N many of our discussions of social work 

publicity there is an underlying assump- 
tion that the major problem is one of tech- 
nics. If we only had sufficient ingenuity, 
energy, and command of promotional skills 
we could put our agencies in Column One 
every day. 

Certainly no one will disparage specialized 
knowledge and skill in social work publicity 
or any other professional job. We must re- 
member, however, that technics are only 
tools, and we must be cautious lest they 
absorb our attention so fully that the whole 
purpose of our efforts becomes blurred. 

Perhaps we ought to take stock periodi- 
cally of the field (or agency) for which we 
are doing publicity. What is its role quali- 
tatively and quantitatively in the life of the 
community? What proportion of the popu- 
lation does it touch in a vital manner? What 
does it do or know which affects living 
standards, employment, job security, liberty, 
health, education, and recreation? In other 
words, how big and what kind of force is it, 
by standards that a majority of the people 
can accept ? 

We ought to be able to devise relatively 
simple ways of answering these questions 
honestly. (The Gallup polls may afford 
some suggestions along this line.) Candid 
answers should be of great value to us in 
determining both the kind and the extent of 
publicity we want and can expect to get. 

In many instances we shall fina that the 
private agency is carrying on a program that 
reaches relatively a small number of people 
and is limited at the same time to a special- 
ized kind of service not thoroughly under- 
stood by the public generally. On the quan- 
titative side, we need only contrast the 
seventy millions raised by community chests 
in this country with the billions spent for 
public relief alone. Can we therefore logi- 
cally expect in all instances to make a mass 
appeal? And would it not always be profit- 
able to give a great deal of attention to 
special groups? 

This is by no means a novel idea. Many 
private agencies have put it into practice. 
There are also many agencies that continue 


to make an undifferentiated mass appeal— 
perhaps primarily because of another as- 
sumption, namely, that the base of support 
of private social work must always be spread 
further. 

Whether or not this assumption is valid 
depends upon the degree of participation and 
control on the part of the general public, and 
the immediate value and availability of the 
services being offered. We must remember 
that two thirds of the families in the United 
States have incomes of less than $1,500 a 
year and that the 10 per cent at the top 
income levels have in the aggregate as much 
as the 66 per cent with less than $1,500. 
Also that the support of public agencies 
under our present tax system falls to a dis- 
proportionately heavy degree on those with 
the lower incomes. 

It therefore seems logical that the support 
of private agencies should be the obligation 
of those who are well above the subsistence 
level in their standards of living. As far as 
large incomes are concerned, we recognize 
that they are usually the products of many 
brains and hands and that as social products 
they must be utilized for special purposes. 

We know also that the average giving for 
all charitable purposes on the part of those 
with incomes of $5,000 and over is less than 
2 per cent of net income. This makes it evi- 
dent that there are still great untapped re- 
sources for the conduct of private agencies 
giving a type of service supplemental to that 
of public agencies and essential for the wel- 
fare of our communities. The day has not 
come for the contraction of private agencies 
giving important social services. 

If we did not feel the necessity of mass 
appeal for the support of social agencies, 
would we not be more free for publicity pro- 
grams of an educational character which 
would have a wide appeal because of the 
vitality of their content? Instead of pro- 
moting our agencies directly, we might be 
able to throw greater light on social prob- 
lems about which the agency is informed. 
To be sure, we should find limitations here 
too, but not as great as they are when the 
main purpose is to promote the agency. 

Generally speaking, there has been a great 
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improvement in social work publicity in re- 
cent years. It adheres in the main much 
closer to a factual basis and to a proper 
orientation of social work to the whole com- 
munity picture than it did before we began 
to give it special consideration. Neverthe- 
less, there are still examples of the danger 
in overstressing the need and desire of ad- 
vertising the agency. The fact is that pub- 
licity is too easy to get if we are willing to 
pay the price. 

For example, some private agency people 
make the metropolitan press from time to 
time by veiled attacks on the WPA, public 
agency workers, and the whole program of 
social legislation instituted by the present 
administration. A few have come danger- 
ously near to the Coughlin type of demagogy 


which gains a following by deliberately con- 
fusing manifestations of democracy with 
those of reaction and subversion. A milder 
form of distortion, more extensively prac- 
ticed, is to claim by implication that an 
agency or field has the answer to problems 
that really lie far outside its scope. These 
mistaken policies can lead to the destruction 
of the very agencies and objectives we wish 
to serve. 

The points touched upon here obviously 
do no more than raise questions which, if 
they are important, should be examined 
fully. It is difficult to see how we can make 
great progress in publicity and interpreta- 
tion unless they are squarely met. 

Haratp H. Lunp 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 
HE Happy Famity, by John Levy and Ruth 
Monroe, is designed to give “ untrained 
people a working insight into many of the 
deeper aspects of human nature.” Believing in 
the sanctity of the home, the authors point out the 
psychological and emotional factors inherent in 
“a workable, satisfying relationship between the 
man and woman who have taken each other in 
marriage.” “Such a relationship,” they are con- 
vinced, “is not cut to a single pattern out of whole 
cloth but must be specially designed for each 
couple out of the stuff both partners bring to the 
marriage.” Vividly written, illuminating in con- 
tent, this book will be of interest to both case 
workers and laymen. (Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, or Tue Famiry, $2.75.) 


AN Parents EpucateE ONE ANOTHER: A 
Study of Lay Leadership in New York 
State: Mary Shirley, Ph.D. 130 pp., 1938. 

Parent Education Monograph III, National 
Council of Parent Education, New York, or 
Tue Fairy, 75¢. 


This report of a year’s study of the accomplish- 
ments and problems of lay leadership in parent 
education was instigated by the Committee on 
Studies and Research of the National Council of 
Parent Education and carried through by the 
author. The information was collected through 
interviews with professional people, lay leaders, 
and parents, and through observation of the train- 
ing of lay leaders and their conduct of parents’ 
meetings. According to their own statements, the 
goals of the leaders are (1) to improve the prac- 
tices of parents through promoting better under- 
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standing of the child and the adult, (2) to im- 
prove the lot of children, (3) community better- 
ment, (4) obtaining help on their own personal 
problems of child rearing through reading and 
study, and in discussion meetings. 

With a few exceptions, the members appeared 
to respect and approve their lay leaders. The ma- 
jority of the members felt that they would prefer 
their lay leader to a professional leader. About 
one third, however, felt that they would prefer a 
professional leader, especially if she had had ex- 
perience in raising children of her own. 

In general, the author’s conclusions are that 
“the study group has a definite value for parents 
who attend with considerable regularity, but just 
wherein it benefits them they do not know; and 
they can offer no suggestions as to how it might 
be made more beneficial. Parent education, to a 
great extent, has to do with intangibles and 
incommensurables. Professional workers, lay 
leaders, and parents can all feel it work; but they 
cannot put their fingers on specific results.” 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of this 
booklet is its generally optimistic tone. One hopes 
that other observers would be able to share the 
author’s confidence in the substantial values of the 
discussion groups described here. 

Nina RIDENOUR 
New York State Committee on 
Mental Hygiene 


YSTEMATIC Source Book IN JUVENILE 
Detrnguency: Walter A. Lunden. 390 pp., 
1938. University of Pittsburgh Press or THE 

Famiry, $3.75. 
Possibly the criteria for evaluating a source 
book are arrangement of material, relative weight 
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or emphasis given to various phases, and the ade- 
quacy with which the subject as a whole is 
covered. Professor Lunden has done a creditable 
piece of work as judged by ali three of these 
criteria and in spite of the handicap inherent in 
the subject matter itself. Juvenile delinquency is 
a subject of so many ramifications, with its roots 
in so many fields, that it well nigh defies the 
orderly organization of a source book which is at 
once comprehensive and definite. 

The references and annotations which comprise 
the volume include definitions and description of 
juvenile delinquency as a social problem; the 
social configuration of delinquents and delin- 
quency; the jurisprudence, institutional treatment, 
and programs and methods of preventing juvenile 
delinquency. 

The arrangement of material for a book of this 
kind is of course largely an arbitrary matter, the 
principal object being to make the content readily 
accessible to students and others seeking informa- 
tion. On this basis the arrangement seems as ade- 
quate as any which could be devised. The ques- 
tions at the close of each chapter are carefully 
selected and indicate a well-rounded knowledge of 
the subject matter. One wishes, however, that the 
author had started the book with a comprehensive 
working definition or description of juvenile delin- 
quency, rather than relying on a brief and too 
general opening statement. To some extent the 
references and annotations are uneven—some chap- 
ters are composed almost exclusively of reading 
references while others devote a considerable 
amount of space to comments, definitions, opinions 
of the author, and statistical tables. If a certain 
amount of unevenness is inevitable. one would 
rather see less space given to the statistical aspects 
of delinquency and its incidence in other countries 
and more devoted to the social manifestations of 
delinquency in our own country. As to adequacy 
of coverage, the author has shown considerable 
ingenuity in covering a field which is almost as 
broad as the social sciences themselves. 


Leonarp W. Mayo 
Welfare Council, New York 


MERICAN Prisons: Blake McKelvey. 242 
pp., 1936. University of Chicago Press or 
Tue Famiry, $3.00. 


McKelvey’s American Prisons presents an his- 
torical recitation of the idealism, legislation, and 
practices promoting and controlling prison work, 
as these are to be found in the record. The 
author presents his material in such compact form 
that the reader who is relatively unacquainted 
with the field will find the book most helpful when 
used in connection with more extensive writings, 
to which the author gives helpful direction. 
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To the social worker, this history can give a 
staccato impression of the strong purposes that 
have actuated leaders in prison work. It is sig. 
nificant that these purposes are, usually, better 
known among the academic group than among the 
workers in the prison field. The explanation is 
found in the fact that the overwhelming story of 
prison work is told in its “unwritten” history, 
and it is thus not easily found in written reports, 

Shall prisons reform by solitary confinement, by 
hard labor, or by the lash? Shall the prison be 
self-supporting ; shall it market goods on the open 
market; shall it pay a wage to prisoners? Shalj 
we use the lockstep and the regimentation that 
enforced silence will produce? 

Is there a place for education in prison? Shall 
it serve all or the “youthful” offender? Are 
“mark” systems effective in measuring the readi- 
ness of a man to leave prison? 

Are prisons today any more effective than the 
prisons of yesterday? These questions find an 
answer in historical perspective in McKelvey’s 
book. 

This book presents an orderly picture of a most 
disorderly process. In the “unwritten” histories 
we can find reasons why there has been little 
opportunity for workers in prison to become 
trained to carry out the ideals of the leaders. 
Social workers, especially workers in the family 
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field, can, by following their own people into the 
prisons, help to make the records of prison activity 
become more nearly descriptive of what prison 
work is than the records now permit the student 
to recite. The emphasis upon the individual, as 
such, with tools of exhortation or other tools that 
work with the prisoner alone, is being replaced by 
the recognition that understanding of the issues, 
case by case, involves work with the prisoner in 
terms of the situation of which he is a part. This 
change is at least as significant as any yet made 
in prison work. 
Ray L. Hurr 
General Superintendent, Disirict of 
Columbia Penal Institutions 


Just Out 


Inter-Agency Service, 1939 (Tue Famnity, $1.00) 

Recording, III: Barbara Harrison, Helen Lampe, 
Myra Thomas (THE Famity, 60¢) 

Adequate Family Food Allowances and How to 
Calculate Them (Tue Fairy, 40¢) 

Social Work Year Book, 1939 (Russell Sage 
Foundation, or THe Fairy, $3.50) 

Your Community: Joanna C. Colcord (Russell 
Sage Foundation, or Tae Famaity, 85¢) 

Readings in Social Case Work: Edited by Fern 
Lowry (Columbia University Press, or THE 
Famiry, $3.50) } : 

Social Case Records: Family Welfare: Dixon and 
Browning (Univ. of Chicago Press, or THE 
Famity, $2.10) 





METHOD AND SKILL IN 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Rosa Wessel, Editor 
The Foundation and Framework of Practice 

Dorothy C. Kahn 


Fact and Feeling in Eligibility 
Roberta E. Townsend 


The Application Desk Ida S. Bellet 
The Restitution Agent Jsabelle R. Kelley 


Interpreting Function to the Visitor 
Sara S. Hughes 


Eligibility in Aid to Dependent Children 
Ruth I. Karlson 


New Emphases in Education for Public 
Social Work Kenneth L. M. Pray 


Volume II — Number I 
Journat or Soctat Work Process 
Published occasionally by the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, affiliated with the 

University of Pennsylvania. 


$1.50 per copy, postpaid 


Distributed by Centaur Book SHop 
204 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 
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Public Welfare Administration: Marietta Steven- 
son (Macmillan or Tue Famaty, $2.50) 

Lillian Wald: R. L. Duffus (Macmillan or Tue 
Famity, $3.50) 

When Labor Organizes: R. R. Brooks (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, or THe Fairy, $3.00 

The Child and the State: Grace Abbott. Vol. I, 
Apprenticeship and Child Labor, $3.00; Vol. II, 
The Dependent and the Delinquent Child, $3.00; 
both, $5.00 (University of icago Press, or 
Tue FamIty) 


To Read or to Use 


“ District Committees,” by Evelyn K. Davis, 
outlines the reasons for and methods of obtaining 
full representation from the district or community 
in the work of the social agency. Set-up and 
activities of such committees are included. (Public 
Health Nursing, 50 West 50th Street, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 1938, p. 644.) 


One Year’s Public Reporting Program is a com- 
prehensive and at the same time detailed plan of 
publicity for the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare. The importance of keeping the 
average citizen informed is emphasized in an in- 
troductory statement, and the specific means by 
which this is to be done are lucidly and briefly 
described in the body of the report. Organization 
of the staff to carry out the program is not dis- 
cussed. Readers may stumble over one footnote 


_| JUST PUBLISHED 





SUPERVISION IN 
SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


By Sidney J. Lindenberg 


Fag mg ponies scape argument 
for, and exposition of, a new type 
of supervision in group work—a super- 
vision that is educational rather than 
administrative in character. From prac- 
tical experience, the author offers proof 
of the value of a supervision that calls 
for trained and experienced supervisors 
who can prepare leaders to understand 
the aims and gains to be made from 
group association. He shows how to help 
leaders to meet and work through their 
problems under supervision that offers 
guidance but leaves the leader free to 
work out his own solutions. $1.50 


At your bookseller or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


il 


See 
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in which the “spheroid” rather than bi-dimen- 
sional character of the program is alluded to, and 
the reader is informed that “information of a 
technical nature [is to be sent] to sections on the 
left as well as on the right.” Happily for the 
Dies-conditioned citizen, these directions refer only 
to a diagram in the report. (Mimeo., 5¢, New 
York State Dept. of Social Welfare, Albany, 
N. Y.) 


The Washington News Letter on Social Legis- 
lation gives special attention to proposed Federal 
legislation of interest to social workers—proposals 
to provide grants to the states for direct relief, 
transients and Indians, to extend the coverage and 
otherwise amend unemployment compensation and 
old-age insurance and to liquidate WPA—together 
with “the best opinion obtainable as to the pros- 
pects and significance of these proposals.” (Bi- 
weekly, $5 a year, 1733 19th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


Effect of Case Work Upon the Population of 
Children’s Institutions: Shorter stay in the insti- 
tution, more children cared for, more search for 
family ties, and greater attention to individual 
needs have resulted from case work service ob- 
tained by institutions—either through co-operation 
with a case work agency or through the employ- 
ment of case workers on their own staffs. (25¢, 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 


Courses of Instruction 

The course leading to the Master’s degree 
consists of three summer sessions at Smith 
College and two winter sessions of supervised 
case work at selected social agencies in vari- 
ous cities. This course is designed for those 
who have had little or no previous experience 
in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first 
summer session and the first winter session, 
and receive the Master’s degree upon the 
completion of the requirements of two sum- 
mer sessions and one winter session of super- 
vised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. Special courses 
in case work are offered by Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk and Miss Beatrice Z. J.evey. 
Limited to thirty-five. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 





Child Welfare League of America, 130 E. 22d St, 
New York, N. Y.) 


Child-Welfare Legislation, 1937 summarizes 
laws affecting child welfare passed in the 46 state 
and territorial legislatures in session that year, 
(10¢, Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


Purpose and Form of Organization in the Field 
of Child Care and Protection: a manual for use 
in organizing a children’s agency—set-up, by-laws, 
and so on. (35¢, Child Welfare League of 
America, 130 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y.) 


Advances in the Treatment of Diabetes: fac- 
similes of charts showing mortality trends, diag- 
nosis, treatment, and complicating factors in dia- 
betes. (Free, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
One Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Youth in the World of Today brings together 
significant data from many sources with reference 
to the effects of present conditions upon youth. 
There has been so much written in so many quar- 
ters on this subject the last few years that this 
sort of digest fulfils a very useful function. (10¢, 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 22, Public Affairs 
Committee, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Teachers and Behavior Problems is a condensa- 
tion of E. K. Wickman’s study of Children’s Be- 
havior and Teachers’ Attitudes. It interprets the 
reasons for behavior problems, their seriousness, 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS, 1939 


Case Work WITH ParENTS AND CHILDREN. Dr. 
Phyllis Blanchard end Miss Rose Green. July 
17 to 29. 

APPLICATION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPTS TO 
Socrat Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 
and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 24 to 
August 5. 

PsycHIATRY AS APPLIED TO ProBLEMS OF SUPER- 
vision. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 24 to August 5. 

Tue Aspects oF Socrotocy snp PsycHIATRY AS 
AppLiep To Case Work. Dr. A. Kardiner and 
Miss Florence Day. August 7 to 19. 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1939 


Criteria for the Selection of Children for a 
Therapeutic Camp........ Eleanor Cockerill and- 
Helen Witmer 

German Refugees as Clients of a Family Agency.. 
Jennie Wilensky 


Accommodation Attitudes of Negroes to White Case 
Workers and Their Influence on Case Work.... 
Thelma C. Du Vinage 


Published Quarterly $2 a year 
Single numbers: Vols. I to VII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 
For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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and the treatment of underlying maladjustments. 
(25¢, New York City Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, State Charities Aid Ass’n, 105 E. 22d 
Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Public Administration Organizations: A direc- 
tory (1938-9) of national, state, and regional or- 
ganizations of public officials, citizens, and social 
agencies—well classified and presented. ($1.50, 
Public Administration Service, 1313 E. 60th 
Street, Chicago, IIl.) 


Unattached Women on Relief in Chicago is a 
study of 604 such clients, with recommendations 
for their training or retraining, for work projects, 
for flexible provision of long-time care. (15¢. 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


Women in Kentucky Industries is an eye-opener 
as to earnings and hours—and reasons for the fed- 
eral wage-hour law. 10¢, Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Migratory Farm Labor and the Hop Industry 
on the Pacific Coast gives a clue as to the purpose 
of the new Interstate Council on Migration—con- 
sideration of the serious human problems conse- 
quent on the development of “a class of permanent 
migratory farm laborers.” (Free, Bulletin No. 
363, Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman, 
Wash. ) 


Standards for Child-Caring Institutions, for 
Personnel in Child Care Agencies and Institutions, 
for Foster Care of Children in Family Homes, for 
Work Home Placement were carefully prepared 
by committees of the Los Angeles Council of 
Social Agencies. Although mainly in outline form, 
the qualifications specified are of professional cali- 
ber rather than educational or experiential. (Free, 
Council of Social Agencies, 1151 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Paternity Laws summarizes the state laws as of 
Jan. 1, 1938, and includes the draft of a Uniform 
Illegitimacy Act. (20¢, Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Wanted 


The following out-of-print issues of THE 
FamMILy are continually in demand for libraries 
and agencies that want a full set of bound volumes. 
Tue Famity will pay 15 cents each for any of 
the following : 


Vols. I, II, and III—1920, 1921, 1922—all issues 

Vol. IV, Nos. 4 and 6—June and October, 1923 

Vol. VI, Nos. 3 and 7—May and November, 1925 

Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 6, and 10—March and October, 
1926; February, 1927 

Vol. VIII, No. 6—October, 1927 

Vol. IX, No. 5—July, 1928 

bi ee Nos. 2 and 9—April, 1932 and January, 

Vol. XV, No. 1—March, 1934 
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THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Summer 1939 


SUMMER QUARTER 
JUNE 19-AUGUST 31 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part 
of the School curriculum, and will be con- 
ducted as one continuous session. The regu- 
lar program for diploma candidates will be 
offered, as well as courses which are of in- 
terest and value to persons in the field. 


SUMMER SEMINARS 


These seminars are designed for persons 
having substantial experience in social work 
who are interested in a short, concentrated 
period of study. Afternoon discussion 
groups on related subjects will be part of 
the program. 


SERIES A—JULY 1021 
Social Case Work........ Gordon Hamilton 
Philosophy of Supervision..... Fern Lowry 


Social Workers and a Community Housing 
iin ktccnenwg Sydney Maslen and 
Abraham Goldfeld 


Public Medical Care Programs 
Antoinette Cannon 


SERIES B—JULY 24-AUGUST 4 


Social Case Work in a Psychiatric Agency 
Almena Dawley 


Probation and Parole...Wilson McKerrow 


Unemployment Insurance Administration 
Meredith Givens 


Field Service in Public Welfare 


Robert Lansdale 
Administrative and Supervisory Problems in 
| Clara Kaiser 


A catalogue giving details of the Summer 
Quarter and seminars will be sent upon 
request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N. Y. 
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Readings in Social Case Work 


Selected Reprints for the Case Work Practitioner 


1920-1938 


Edited by Fern Lowry 





IN ANNOUNCING publication of this vol- 
ume we are presenting what we believe to be 
the most useful social work book of 1939. 
Here, carefully selected and arranged, are 74 
valuable papers by 67 recognized authorities 
in many branches of social case work. 


The purpose of the book is to meet the 
needs of practitioners, students and teachers 
for readily available reference material. Cur- 
rent thinking in the field has characteristically 
found expression through articles or papers 
dealing with specific phases of practice. The 
value of such material has been limited be- 
cause much of it becomes lost in the back- 
files of periodicals or conference reports. 


This volume extends the usefulness of this 
needed material by presenting it in readily 
usable form. 


In deciding whether or not you need this 
book now, consider the following list of those 
whose writings are included in Readings in 
Social Case Work: 
Robert W. Kelso 


M. Antoinette Cannon 
Porter R. Lee 


Miriam Van Waters 
Katharine F. Lenroot 
Mary Willcox G'enn 


Gordon Hamilton 
Grace F. Marcus 
Bertha C. Reynolds 
Rt. te Msgr. John 


Bonin 24 Levey 
Dorothy Roberts 
gg me T. Waite 
. - Emery 
Eeah F eder 
Habert H. Aptekar 
Helen C. Wallerstein 
Nannie E. Deihl 
Robert S. Wilson 
Bessie E. Trout 
Muriel Moorhead 
Alan D. Finlayson 
Laura A. Merrill 
Marjorie Boggs 
Eleanor Neustaedter 
Florence Hollis 
Charlotte Towle 
Florence R. Day 
Margaret Millar 
Ruth Taylor 
Emily M. Wires 
Ruth Hill : 
Frances Taussig 
George S. Stevenson 
Carl R. oar 
Sybil Foste 
Harriett M. Bartlett 


Readings in Social Case Work is divided 
into six main sections and the articles are 
arranged logically within these groupings. 


Ruth E. Lewis 
M. 


Leona 
Gladys E. Hall 
Frederick A. Moran 
Marshall E. St. Edward 
Jone 7 
Mary L. Gibbons 
Grace L. Coyle 
Constance B. Webb 
Walter W. Pettit 
Elizabeth McCord 
Mary A. Young 
Elizabeth Munro Clarke 
Harry L. Lurie 
Hertha Kraus 
~— B. Middleton 
orothea de Schweinitz 
George L. Warren 
Esther L. Brown 
Maurice Karpf 
William lealy 
Eunice M. Acheson 
Frederick H. Allen 
Luise Addiss 
Elizabeth Guilford 
Lois A. Meredith 
Charlotte E. Carr 
—_ N. Ulman 
ary van Kleeck 
Abram Kardiner 
Maurine Boie 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, Publishers 
Box C378, 2960 Broapway, New York 


Please send me as soon as ready a copy of Readings 
in Social Case Work, list price, $3.50. Payment is 


—-----—------------4 


The six parts are: Basic Philosophy; Generic 
Concepts in Case Work Practice; Relation of 
Practice to Agency Function and Setting; 
Functional Inter-relationships of Case Work 
and other Social Work Fields; The Relation 
of Social Case Work Practice to Its Profes- 
sional and Social Setting; Relation of Case 
Work Practice to Community and Socioeco- 
nomic and Cultural Setting. 


The book contains over 800 pages, while 
the list price is only $3.50. Use the order 
form below and your copy will be sent you 
as soon as it is ready. 
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